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Two  new 

deans 

appointed 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

It  won’t  take  a global  positioning 
system  or  talking  drums  for  the  new 
deans  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  the  Faculty  of  Music  to  find  the 
way  to  their  offices.  Both  Professor 
Meric  Gertler,  a geographer  and  plan- 
ner, and  Professor  Russell  Hartenberger, 
a percussionist,  will  simply  make  their 
temporary  quarters  permanent. 

Gertler,  Goldring  Chair  in  Canadian 
Studies  and  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  is  currently  serving 
as  interim  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  His  new  appointment  was 
approved  by  Governing  Council’s 
agenda  committee  and  he  will  assume 
his  new  position  Dec.  1,  for  a term  end- 
ing June  30, 2014.  Hartenberger  is  a 
professor  of  percussion  who  is  serving 
as  interim  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music.  He  will  formally  assume  his  new 
position  Dec.  1 and  his  term  will  run 
until  June  30,  2010,  thanks  to  approval 
by  the  agenda  committee. 

As  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  Gertler  will  head  up  the 
largest  academic  division  at  the 
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Canadian 
academics 
earn  more 
than  U.S. 
colleagues 

U of  T average  salaries 
highest  in  Canada 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  economic 
crisis,  U of  T professorial  faculty  have 
some  financial  news  to  cheer  them  up: 
Canadian  academics  are  paid  better 
than  their  American  counterparts,  says 
a new  Boston  College  study,  and  the 
average  salary  of  a University  of 
Toronto  faculty  member  is  the  highest 
in  Canada,  according  to  Statistics 
Canada. 

The  International  Comparison  of 
Academic  Salaries,  prepared  by  three 
scholars  from  the  Boston  College 
Center  for  International  Higher 
Education,  looks  at  faculty  from  15 
countries  and  reviews  four-year  institu- 
tions, controlling  for  the  disparate 
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Girl  Talk  brings  sex 
education  to  residences 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Girl  Talk  and  What’s  Love  Got  to  Do 
With  It  may  sound  like  part  of  a stu- 
dent’s iPod  playlist,  but  they’re  actually 
names  of  new  outreach  initiatives  com- 
ing out  the  U of  T Health  Service  that 
focus  on  sexual  health  and  healthy 
relationships. 

Better  Health  for  a Better  GPA  and 
Fertility  and  Delayed  Child  Bearing  are 
some  of  the  other  new  workshops  that 
have  come  to  fruition  because  of  pro- 
ductive partnerships  with  various 
groups  on  campus  such  as  SHOP,  a 
peer  health  education  program;  the 
graduate  student  initiative;  first-year 
learning  communities  (FLC);  and  the 
Counselling  and  Learning  Skills  Service 
(CALSS). 

Health  promotion  co-ordinator 
Kathryn  Haworth  credits  U of  T’s 
mentorship  program  and  her  mentor 
Sam  Minsky,  director  of  CALSS,  with 
encouraging  her  to  spearhead  tailored 
outreach  programs. 

One  of  the  newest  programs.  Girl 
Talk,  is  a proactive,  mobile  Qand  A 
session  where  women  put  anonymous 
questions  in  a hat  and  Haworth 
answers  them.  It  is  relaxed  and  infor- 
mal and  usually  held  in  the  don’s 
room  in  residence. 

“They  ask  about  anything  from 
orgasms  to  oral  sex  to  menstrual 
cramps  — anything  that  is  sexual 
health  related,’’  she  said.  “If  the  group 
is  quiet  at  first,  I will  go  through  what  a 
first  pap  test  is  like  and  what  to  expect. 


as  well  as  some  of  the  common  STIs 
[sexually  transmitted  infections]  and 
methods  of  birth  control.  I really  try 
to  focus  on  the  needs  and  interests  of 
each  group.” 

So  far  six  Girl  Talk  sessions  have  been 
held  in  residence  but  Haworth  empha- 
sizes that  the  group  can  be  held  any- 
where, as  long  as  it  is  private.  She  said 
the  informal  structure  is  paramount  to 
the  program’s  success  “because  the  last 
thing  they  need  at  the  end  of  the  day  is 
another  lecture.” 

Alona  Itzkovitch,  former  don  at 
Laurence  House  in  New  College  resi- 
dence, organized  a Girl  Talk  session  last 
year  and  highly  recommends  it. 

“We  all  learned  something  new  — 
whether  it  was  by  looking  and  touch- 
ing the  props  provided  or  by  asking 
questions  anonymously.  There  was  also 
lots  of  free  stuff.  Overall,  it  was  an  inti- 
mate, fun  and  informative  session,” 
she  said. 

Haworth’s  fertility  seminar  became 
so  popular,  with  graduate  students  ask- 
ing policy  questions,  that  she  collabo- 
rated with  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  family  care  office  to 
create  a new  panel.  Can  I Have  Both: 
Pursuing  Academia  While  Becoming  a 
Parent,  to  respond  to  students  needs. 
Approximately  40  people,  including  10 
men  and  2 babies,  attended  the  most 
recent  session. 

Better  Health  for  a Better  GPA  is  a 
session  given  as  a Jeopardy-style  game, 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


During  the  past  year... 


the  Bulletin  has  reinvented  itself,  both  in  terms  of  design  and 
content.  Our  new,  clean,  colourful  look  is  complemented  by 
some  upbeat  new  features,  such  as  10  Questions  with  senior 
administrators  and  the  humorous  He  Said,  She  Said,  as  well  as 
feature  packages  about  all  aspects  of  the  university. 

The  centre  spread  in  this  issue.  Sex:  How  It  Permeates  Our 
Lives,  is  an  illustration  of  this  departure  from  the  more  sedate 
subjects  of  the  past.  But  it  also  draws  attention  to  a central  fact  of 
life  at  a respected  research  university.  Academic  freedom  is  para- 
mount and  all  subjects  are  worthy  of  exploration  from  a number 
of  angles.  We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  the 
variety  of  viewpoints  and  the  dramatic 
colours,  too. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  plan  to  rest  on 
our  laurels  after  tackling  this  hot  pota- 
to of  a topic.  Upcoming  feature  pack- 
ages may  not  be  tantalizing  in  quite 
the  same  way  but  they’ll  also  look  at 
interesting  issues  in  depth.  Our  holi- 
day issue  on  Dec.  9 will  feature  music, 
an  appropriate  theme  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  we’ll  start  2009  off  with  a 
bang  by  looking  at  drugs.  Other  issues 
in  the  new  year  will  offer  centre 
spreads  about  food,  blogging  and 
globalization  — all  topics  relevant  to 
life  in  today’s  fast-paced  world. 

In  addition,  both  of  our  writers,  Anjum  Nayyar  and  Tammy 
Thorne,  are  hard  at  work  on  solo  feature  packages  that  you’ll  see 
in  January.  Anjum  is  focusing  on  student  outreach  programs, 
while  Tammy  looks  at  the  arts  on  campus.  Of  course,  as  with  all 
of  our  centre  spreads,  they  can  only  scratch  the  surface  of  what’s 
available,  but  that’s  part  of  the  fun:  leaving  our  readers  wanting 
more. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  our  thematic  approach  to  the  university. 
We’re  open  to  suggestions  for  future  topics. 

Regards, 


Elaine  Smith,  editor 
elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
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drama  story  featured  in  the  centre  spread. 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professors  Francis  Dawson,  Brendon  Frey 
and  Jonathan  Rose  of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering  have  been  appointed  fellows  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers, 
Inc.  (IEEE).  The  designation  of  fellow  recognizes 
unusual  distinction  in  the  profession  and  is 
given  to  those  with  extraordinary  records  of 
accomplishment  in  any  of  the  IEEE  fields  of 
interest.  Dawson  was  honoured  for  his  contri- 
butions to  modelling  of  excitation  and  detec- 
tion of  electrical  arcs.  Frey  was  recognized  for 
contributions  to  information  processing  and 
machine  learning  while  Rose  was  named  a fel- 
low for  contributions  to  field-programmable 
gate  arrays. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
University  Professor  Emeritus  John 
Beattie  of  history  and  the  Centre  of 
Criminology  is  the  winner  of  the  American 
Society  of  Legal  History’s  Sutherland  Prize.  The 
prize,  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Donald 
Sutherland,  a distinguished  historian  of  the 
law  of  medieval  England  and  a mentor  of  many 
students,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  author  or 
authors  of  the  best  article  on  English  legal  his- 
tory published  in  the  previous  year.  Beattie  won 
the  prize,  announced  Nov.  15  during  the  soci- 
ety’s annual  meeting  in  Ottawa,  for  his  article. 
Sir  John  Fielding  and  Public  Justice:  the  Bow 
Street  Magistrate’s  Court,  1754-1780,  published 
in  Volume  25  of  Law  and  History  Review. 


and  as  a role  model  for  black  Nova  Scotians. 
Clarke  is  also  a co-recipient  of  the  William  P. 
Hubbard  Award  for  Race  Relations  from  the  City 
of  Toronto.  Established  in  1989  in  honour  of 
one  of  Toronto’s  first  African-Canadian  council- 
lors, the  award  is  given  to  a person  or  persons 
whose  outstanding  achievements  and  commit- 
ment has  made  a distinct  difference  in  race  rela- 
tions in  Toronto.  Clarke  was  cited  for  his  local 
and  national  leadership  role  in  creating  an 
understanding  and  awareness  of  African  and 
black  culture  and  excellence  in  his  contribution 
to  redefining  culture.  Clarke  will  receive  the 
award  Nov.  27  at  a ceremony  to  mark  Human 
Rights  Day. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Herbert  Ho  Ping  Kong  of  medi- 
cine has  recently  received  a number  of  acco- 
lades from  the  Jamaican  authorities  and  various 
Canadian  communities.  These  include  the 
Jamaican  Council  General  Award  for  Health; 
the  Association  of  Consultant  Physicians  of 
Jamaica  for  outstanding  contributions  to  post- 
graduate medical  training  in  the  Caribbean; 
and  an  award  for  outstanding  lifetime  achieve- 
ments from  the  Jamaican-Chinese  community. 
A common  theme  in  these  awards  is  the  train- 
ing of  consultant  physicians  for  academic  and 
community  practice  in  the  Caribbean. 

Professor  Gillian  Thomas  of  radiation 
oncology  is  the  2008  recipient  of  the 
International  Gynecologic  Cancer  Society 
Award  for  Excellence,  given  in  recognition  of 
her  excellence  in  research  and  teaching  as  well 
as  mentorship  and  promoting  international  col- 
laboration and  her  leadership  contribution  to 
the  society.  Thomas  received  the  award  during 
the  society’s  biennial  meeting  Oct.  25  to  28  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand. 


University  Professor  Emeritus  Edward 
Chamberlin  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
canon  law  degree  from  St.  John’s  College  in  the 
University  of  Manitoba  during  convocation  cer- 
emonies Nov.  2.  Chamberlin  was  cited  for  his 
exemplary  career  of  singular  public  service, 
based  on  his  research,  teaching,  administrative 
and  public  service  activities  in  the  cause  of 
indigenous  and  human  rights. 

Professor  George  Elliott  Clarke  was  a recip- 
ient of  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree 
from  St.  Mary’s  University  Oct.  26  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  success  as  a Nova  Scotian  in  academia 


Professor  Bradley  Wouters  of  radiation 
oncology  is  the  2008  winner  of  the  prestigious 
Michael  Fry  Research  Award.  Wouters  received 
the  award  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Radiation  Research  Society,  held  Sept.  21  to  24 
in  Boston,  Mass.  The  award,  formerly  known  as 
the  Radiation  Research  Award,  was  established 
by  the  society  to  recognize  junior  scientists  who 
have  made  extraordinary  contributions  to  the 
field  of  radiation  research. 


COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


U of  T awarded  three  Ontario  Research 
Chairs  in  Public  Policy 


BY  JENNY  HALL 

U of  T has  received  three  of 
eight  Ontario  Research  Chairs 
in  Public  Policy  as  part  of  a new 
$25-million  dollar  program 
designed  to  position  Ontario  as 
a leader  in  key  research  areas 
within  public  policy.  Each 
chair  has  been  created  with  a 
$3-million  dollar  endowment. 

Professor  Anthony  Culyer 
of  health  policy,  management 
and  evaluation  is  the  chair  in 
health  policy  and  system 
design.  Recruited  from  the 
University  of  York  in  the  U.K., 
he  has  extensive  experience 
consulting  with  the  Canadian 
government  and  serves  on  a 
number  of  boards  and  com- 
mittees dedicated  to  public 


health  and  safety. 

Professor  Andrew  Emili  of 
the  Banting  and  Best 
Department  of  Medical 
Research  is  the  chair  in  bio- 
markers in  disease  manage- 
ment. His  lab  at  the  Terrence 
Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular 
and  Biomolecular  Research  spe- 
cializes in  technology  develop- 
ment, proteomics  screening, 
biomarker  evaluations,  genet- 
ics, molecular  biology  and 
computational  biology. 

Professor  Glen  Jones,  asso- 
ciate dean  (academic)  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  U of  T,  is  the  chair 
in  post-secondary  education 
policy  and  measurement.  His 
research  focuses  on  the  policy, 
structure  and  organization  of 


provincial  higher  education 
policy. 

“By  mobilizing  university 
researchers  to  shape  public  pol- 
icy, this  government  is  making 
a significant  contribution  to 
addressing  complex  social 
issues,”  said  Peter  George,  chair 
of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  which  administers 
the  program. 

Professor  Paul  Young, 

U of  T’s  vice-president 
(research),  agreed.  “The  chair 
holders  are  investigating  com- 
plex public  policy  issues  that 
have  a direct  impact  on  all  of 
us.  Health  care  and  education 
are  cornerstones  of  our  society 
and  these  chairs  strengthen 
our  leadership  position  in 
these  areas.” 
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Three  physicians 
named  to  Canadian 
Medical  Hall  of  Fame 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Three  of  the  five  2009 
inductees  to  the  Canadian 
Medical  Hall  of  Fame  are 
U of  T professors.  The 
London,  Ont.-based  national 
organization  announced  Nov. 
10  that  its  2009  class  compris- 
es University  Professor  Tak 
Mak  of  medical  biophysics, 
Professor  Charles  Tator  of 
surgery  and  Professor 
Emeritus  Mladen  Vranic 
of  physiology  as  well  as  Dr. 
Sylvia  Fedoruk  of  Saskat- 
chewan and  Dr.  Ronald 
Melzack  of  Montreal.  The 
inductees  were  selected  by 
an  independent  committee 
of  prominent  leaders  from 
Canada’s  medical  community. 

Mak  is  a world-renowned, 
award-winning  scientist  and 
major  figure  in  molecular  and 
cellular  biology.  In  1984,  Mak 
solved,  through  beautiful 
molecular  approaches,  one  of 
the  toughest  problems  in 
immunology  — the  structure 
of  the  T cell  receptor  for  anti- 
gens. He  has  since  blazed  a 
remarkable  trail  of  discoveries 
and  is  currently  director  of  the 
Campbell  Family  Institute  for 
Breast  Cancer  Research  at 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital, 


one  of  the  university’s  fully 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals. 

Tator  is  one  of  Canada’s 
leading  surgical  scientists.  He 
has  had  a resounding  impact 
on  spinal  cord  injury  research, 
clinical  treatment  and  preven- 
tion and  founded  Thinkfirst 
Canada,  a national  brain  and 
spinal  cord  injury  foundation. 
As  chair  of  the  division  of 
neurosurgery  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  he  developed  a 
program  that  has  gained 
national  prominence. 

Vranic  is  recognized  as 
a global  leader  in  diabetes 
research  during  a time  when 
the  disease  has  reached  near- 
epidemic proportions.  His 
journey  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment began  with  an  invita- 
tion he  received  in  1963  while 
studying  in  Croatia,  his  coun- 
try of  origin,  from  Dr.  Charles 
Best,  a discover  of  insulin’s 
effect  on  diabetes.  Best  invited 
him  to  come  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  be  his  post- 
doctoral fellow  and  Vranic 
has  been  at  the  university 
ever  since,  continuing  his 
outstanding  work. 

The  2009  Canadian  Medical 
Hall  of  Fame  nominees  will  be 
formally  inducted  April  29, 2009 
at  a ceremony  in  Montreal. 


Advancement  during 
a time  of  fiscal  retreat 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

With  six  months  remaining 
before  U of  T’s  fiscal  year 
end,  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
whether  this  year’s  market 
volatility  will  affect  spending 
distributions  in  2009,  the 
vice-president  and  chief 
advancement  officer  told 
Business  Board  Nov.  10. 
Nonetheless,  said  David 
Palmer,  the  university’s  strat- 
egy to  retain  funds  from  high 
earning  years  will  definitely 
help  maintain  these  distribu- 
tions if,  as  seems  likely,  invest- 
ment results  for  2008-09  are 
weak. 

In  fact.  Palmer  said  this  is  not 
the  time  to  hunker  down  and 
withdraw.  “This  is  really  a time 
to  think  profoundly  about  this 
institution  and  where  it’s  going 
and  to  engage  people  meaning- 
fully in  that  process.” 

Palmer  said  the  university 
has  a strong  policy  framework 
and  oversight  mechanisms 
that  protect  endowments 
from  undue  risk  and  mitigate 
the  impact  of  extreme  market 
fluctuations.  The  university’s 
investment  risk  and  return 
targets  are  designed  to 
produce  predictable  growth 
in  endowments  over  time. 


Like  the  university’s 
fundraising  plans,  endow- 
ment management  takes  a 
long-term  view,  measured  in 
years.  Palmer  explained.  So 
while  the  market  value  of 
endowments  and  their  distri- 
butions may  decline  in  a par- 
ticularly tough  year,  the  uni- 
versity has  safeguards  in  place 
to  ensure  that  endowments 
and  their  distributions  grow  at 
or  above  inflation  over  time. 

After  distributions  are  made 
for  spending,  all  earnings  are 
recapitalized;  each  individual 
endowment  fund  grows  pro- 
portionately to  those  earn- 
ings. This  ensures  that  the 
endowments  maintain  their 
inflation-adjusted  values  over 
time  and  also  creates  a cush- 
ion above  inflation.  During 
market  downturns  this  cush- 
ion becomes  invaluable. 

Palmer  also  noted  that 
while  historically  stock  market 
downturns  may  slow  the  rate 
of  philanthropic  growth, 
there  has  only  been  one  year 
in  the  past  40  — 1987  — in 
which  North  American  phi- 
lanthropy did  not  grow. 
However,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  upcoming  year  may 
be  another  such  example. 

“We  had  a near  record  year 


last  year  — we  raised  $ 183  mil- 
lion in  pledges  and  gifts,  top- 
ping four  years  of  tremendous 
growth  and  doubling  the 
results  of  2004-05.  While  we 
may  see  results  fall  short  of 
that  mark  this  year,  I am 
confident  that  over  time 
philanthropy  will  recover  and 
recapture  the  momentum  lost 
in  this  downturn,”  he  said. 

Overall,  Palmer  said,  our 
expectations  for  future  growth 
must  be  tempered  by  a sober 
acknowledgement  of  today’s 
situation.  “For  those  consider- 
ing gifts,  the  market  impact  is 
very  serious.  People  from  all 
walks  of  society  are  feeling 
this  quite  strongly,  directly 
and  personally,”  he  said. 

But,  he  noted,  it  won’t  last 
forever  and  we  are  all  going  to 
come  out  of  this  at  the  same 
time. 

“The  organizations  that 
really  think  ahead,  that  have 
not  lost  sight  of  their  growth 
plans  during  this  period  and 
are  prepared  and  ready  to 
grow,  are  the  ones  that  will 
come  out  of  this  downturn  in 
the  best  shape.  So,  this  is  the 
time  to  reintensify  our  efforts 
and  re-engage  people  mean- 
ingfully in  our  mission  here  at 
UofT.” 


31  Best  Lecturer  nominees 


BYANjUM  NAYYAR 

Enthusiasm,  clarity,  au- 
thority and  even  a bit  of 
humour  are  part  of  the  friend- 
ly competition  to  become 
TVO’s  best  lecturer  and  31 
U of  T faculty  are  among  some 
of  the  best  in  the  running  this 
year. 

The  fourth  annual  competi- 
tion is  sponsored  by  Big  Ideas, 
a televised  lecture  series  offer- 
ing lectures  on  a variety  of 
thought-provoking  topics. 

The  Best  Lecturer  competition 
invites  Ontarians  to  nominate 
professors  whose  love  of  learn- 
ing has  helped  to  stimulate 
imaginations,  open  eyes  and 
push  boundaries  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  across 
the  province. 

This  year,  there  are  126 
nominees  from  institutions 
across  the  province,  nominated 
by  students.  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  garnered  the 
most  nominations,  with  31 
professors.  They  include  17 
faculty  members  from  the  St. 
George  campus  and  four  from 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga.  The  nominees 
this  year  also  include  12  faculty 
members  from  U of  T 


Scarborough,  a record  number 
for  UTSC. 

Nursing  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cialties to  be  included  in  the 
competition  for  the  first  time 
and  U of  T’s  Lawrence  S.  Bloom- 
berg faculty  of  nursing  has 
two  nominees  competing. 

A panel  of  judges  will 
choose  10  finalists  from  the 
nominee  list  to  deliver  tele- 
vised lectures  on  TVO’s  Big 
Ideas  program.  Television 
viewers  who  watch  the  pro- 
gram will  have  a chance  to 
grade  each  of  the  finalists  and 
cast  their  votes  for  TVO’s  Best 
Lecturer.  Finalists  will  be  cho- 
sen for  the  ability  to  present 
complex  ideas  with  clarity, 
energy  and  authority.  The  top 
10  finalists  are  scheduled  to  be 
announced  in  early  December. 

The  final  lectures  will  begin 
airing  on  TVO  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  28.  The  winner  of  the 
competition  will  receive  a 
$10,000  scholarship  for  his  or 
her  school  from  TD  Insurance 
Meloche  Monnex,  the 
competition’s  sponsor. 

UofT  Scarborough  nomi- 
nees are;  Oren  Amitay, 
Gerald  Cupchik,  Marc 
Fournier,  Steve  Joordens, 
Janelle  LeBoutillier,  Ted 


Petit  and  Konstantine 
Zakzanis  (psychology), 
Chris  Bovaird  (manage- 
ment), Raymond  Grinnell 
(computer  and  mathematical 
sciences),  Clare  Hasen- 
kampf  (biology)  and  Garry 
Leonard  and  Chris 
Pennington  (humanities). 

St.  George  nominees  are; 
Jason  Anderson  (electrical 
and  computer  engineering), 
Barbara  Ann  Ballyk  (medi- 
cine), Claudio  Colaguori 
(sociology),  Glenn  Gulak 
(electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering), Shawn  Lehman 
(anthropology),  Andrew 
Lesk  (English),  Leonid 
Livak  (Slavic  languages  and 
literatures),  Nick  Mount 
(English),  Doug  Richards 
(physical  education  and 
health),  Shawna  Rooke 
(nursing),  Anne  Simmonds 
(nursing),  Paul  Stevens 
(English),  Suzanne  Stewart 
and  Njoki  Wayne  (OISE/UT) 
and  Michael  Wiley 
(medicine). 

U of  T Mississauga  nomi- 
nees are;  James  Appleyard 

(management),  Lee  Bailey 
(economics),  Monika 
Havelka  (biology)  and 
Daz  Urhszat  (psychology). 
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New  deans  for  arts  and  science,  music 
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University  of  Toronto. 

“Anyone  who  has  been  part 
of  arts  and  science  knows  what 
an  extraordinary  place  it  is  so  I 
am  truly  honoured  to  be 
chosen  to  serve  as  dean,” 
Gertler  said. 

Gertler  is  prepared  for  the 
challenge  after  serving  in 
several  administrative  roles 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  including  director  of 
the  program  in  planning  in 
the  Department  of  Geography 
and  vice-dean  (graduate  edu- 
cation and  research)  for  the 
faculty. 

The  new  dean  is  a respected 
academic  whose  research  is 
focused  on  the  geography  of 
innovative  activity  and  the 
economies  of  city-regions.  He 
co-directs  the  program  on  global- 
ization and  regional  innovation 
systems  at  the  Munk  Centre. 

Hartenberger,  too,  has 
administrative  experience  as 
the  Faculty  of  Music’s  associate 
dean  (graduate  education)  and 
as  associate  dean  (academic). 

He  has  served  as  interim  dean  of 
the  faculty  since  Oct.  15, 2007. 

His  administrative  responsi- 
bilities have  not  kept  him 
from  the  classroom,  however. 
Hartenberger  continues  to 
teach  both  Percussion 
Performance  and  Special  Topics 
in  Performance  Practice. 

Hartenberger  is  also  a world- 
class  performer.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  Nexus  and  of  the 


Steve  Reich  Ensemble  since 
1971.  As  a member  of  Nexus, 
he  won  an  Academy  Award  in 
1978  for  the  film  soundtrack 
to  The  Man  Who  Skied  Down 
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costs  of  living  by  using  an 
adjusted  measure  called  World 
Bank  Purchasing  Power  Parity 
Dollars. 

When  it  comes  to  salaries  for 
entry-level  professorial  faculty, 
Canada  tops  the  list  with  an 
average  monthly  salary  of 
$5,206  (all  international  com- 
parisons converted  to  World 
Bank  Purchasing  Power  Parity 
Dollars).  By  comparison,  facul- 
ty in  the  United  States  earn 
only  $4,589  on  average  — more 
than  $600  less  each  month 
with  Australians  next  at  an 
average  of  $3,810  per  month. 

The  average  salary  for  senior 
academics  is  best  in  Saudi 
Arabia  at  an  average  of  $8,490 
per  month  but  Canada  isn't  far 
behind  at  $7,992,  ahead  of  their 
American  colleagues  who  earn 
an  average  of  $7,385  monthly,  a 
difference  of  more  than  $500  in 
monthly  earnings. 

Professor  Glen  Jones  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  UofT  served  as 
the  Canadian  adviser  to  the 
researchers,  explaining  to  them 
the  nuances  of  the  Canadian 


Everest,  the  year’s  best  full- 
length  documentary.  He 
earned  a Grammy  Award  the 
same  year  for  the  Steve  Reich 
Ensemble’s  Music  for  18 


post-secondary  education 
system. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I’ve 
seen  a national  comparison 
that  works  like  this,”  said  Jones, 
Ontario  Research  Chair  in 
post-secondary  education 
policy  and  measurement. 

“I  don’t  think  I realized  that 
Canada  would  be  the  highest 
on  the  chart.  It’s  a pretty 
reasonable  snapshot  of 
national  differences. 

“It  could  be  a useful  recruit- 
ing tool.  I suspect  people  in 
other  countries  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  Canadian  faculty 
salaries  as  high  as  they  are.” 

Meanwhile,  Statistics 
Canada’s  2008  report.  Salaries 
and  Salary  Scales  of  FuU-time 
Teaching  Staff  at  Canadian 
Universities,  2005-2006:  Final 
Report,  surveyed  full-time 
teaching  staff  in  degree-grant- 
ing institutions  who  are  under 
contract  for  12  months  or 
more,  including  all  teachers 
within  faculties,  academic  staff 
in  teaching  hospitals,  visiting 
academic  staff  in  faculties  and 
research  staff  who  have  an  aca- 
demic rank  and  salary  similar 


Musicians. 

“I  look  forward  to  the  excit- 
ing years  ahead  at  the  Faculty 
of  Music,”  said  Hartenberger. 
“Our  students  and  faculty 


to  teaching  staff.  The  results 
represent  the  reported  annual 
rate  of  pay  plus  administrative 
stipends. 

The  data  reveal  that  for  all 
three  categories  of  faculty  — 
full  professors,  associate  profes- 
sors and  assistant  professors  — 
salaries  at  UofT  top  the  pay 
chart  by  at  least  $ 7,000. 

The  average  salary  for  a 
U ofT  full  professor  is  $ 142,503 
Cdn;  the  next  highest  average 
salary  is  at  Trent  University, 


members  provide  a beacon 
of  artistic  leadership  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  in 
the  eyes  of  Canada  and  the 
world.” 


which  pays  full  professors 
$132,059.  Average  salaries  are 
also  lower  at  all  other  Canadian 
research-intensive  institutions 
such  as  McGill  ($123,979)  and 
the  University  of  British 
Columbia  ($127,767). 

The  same  is  true  for  associate 
professors,  where  U of  T tops 
the  chart  at  $112,993  with  York 
second  at  $107,376.  For  assistant 
professors,  the  average 
UofT  salary  is  $92,864,  with 
UBC  next  on  the  list  at  $85,615. 


Average  Monthly  Salaries,  in  World  Bank  Parity  Dollars, 
for  Entry-Level  Faculty  Positions,  2005-6  - Top  5 and  UofT 


Source: 

International  Comparison  of  Academic  Salaries  - An  Exploratory  Study,  p.  21.; 

Bata  for  UofT  from  Statistics  Canada's  Salaries  and  Salary  Scales  of  Full-time  Teaching  Staff  at  Canadian 
Universities,  2005-200S:  Final  Report  - con  verted  to  World  Bank  Parity  DoUars. 


Canadian  academics  earn  more  than  Americans 
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Staff,  faculty  open  their  homes 
to  international  students 


Kerry  Kelly  of  human  resources  has  just  published  her 
first  book. 


Staff  earn  book  deals 


BYAN]UM  NAYYAR 

Last  year  was  international 
exchange  student  Norocel 
Trusca’s  first  Christmas  away 
from  his  home  in  Romania. 
The  first-year  master's  student 
in  engineering  had  no  plans 
for  the  winter  holidays  until 
he  received  an  e-mail  from 
International  Student  Centre 
offering  a unique  holiday  host 
program. 

'T  took  part  in  the  interna- 
tional student  host  program 
mainly  out  of  curiosity.  I 

“I  TRUST  THAT  DUR 
RELATIONSHIP  WILL 
ENDURE  THOUSANDS 
OF  MILES  AND  WILL 
LAST  A LIFETIME.” 

NOROCEL  TRUSCA 

deemed  it  to  be  interesting 
and  perhaps  a good  chance  to 
enhance  my  student  experi- 
ence beyond  the  academic 
level,”  Trusca  said. 

The  university  has  more 
than  7,000  international  stu- 
dents from  more  than  150 
different  countries.  When 
the  university  closes  for  its 
December  holiday  break,  most 
international  students  like 
Trusca,  who  have  only  just 
arrived,  are  unable  to  return 


U of  T aids 

BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
long  lines  at  hospital  emer- 
gency departments,  beds 
spilling  into  corridors  and  a 
significant  lack  of  doctors  in 
rural  areas  were  what  Dr. 

Yves  Talbot  saw  when  he 
visited  Brazil. 

Today,  Brazil’s  national 
health  system  is  a huge  suc- 
cess, thanks  to  the  centrepiece 
of  the  system;  a family  health 
program  that  provides  quality 
health  care  to  families  in  their 
homes  and  access  to  family 
doctors.  After  15  years  of 
training  the  trainers  in  Brazil 
to  support  the  primary 
healthcare  teams,  Talbot,  a 
professor  in  the  Department 
of  Family  and  Community 
Medicine  and  director  of  the 
international  programs  there, 
has  now  received  $2.3  million, 
the  largest  CIDA  grant  ever 
given  to  his  faculty,  to  develop 
a version  of  the  training  pro- 
gram directed  at  primary 
healthcare  mangers  in  four 
northeastern  states  identified 
by  the  Brazilian  authorities  as 
the  ones  most  in  need. 

“The  focus  is  on  a different 


home  and  must  find  alterna- 
tive accommodation  as  their 
on-campus  residences  close 
during  this  period. 

That’s  where  U of  T staff  or 
faculty  can  step  in  by  opening 
up  their  homes  to  internation- 
al students  for  a meal,  a day  out 
in  the  city  or  the  chance  to  join 
their  own  families  in  celebrat- 
ing their  holiday  traditions. 

“At  the  beginning,  the 
thought  of  spending 
Christmas  with  people  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  was  not 
very  appealing  to  me,”  Trusca 
said.  “I  was  fortunate  to  have 
been  hosted  by  a very  lovely 
family  where  I really  felt  at 
home.  Looking  back  now,  I 
think  it  was  a good  decision 
and  one  that  had  a great 
impact  not  only  on  my  stu- 
dent experience  but  also  on 
my  life.” 

The  host  that  brightened 
Trusca’s  holiday  season 
was  Rosanne  Lopers- 
Sweetman,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physical  Education  and 
Health,  who  also  hosted  a 
I second  student.  Lopers- 
Sweetman  said  the  holiday 
dinner  with  the  students  was 
a memorable  one,  and  suc- 
cessful, too  — she  still  keeps 
in  touch  with  them. 

“We  had  this  25-pound 
turkey  and  it  just  about 
popped  their  eyes  out  of  their 
heads,”  she  said.  “We  did  have 
a very  comfortable  friendship 


group  of  people.  Many  health- 
care managers  need  to  know 
about  surveillance  of  primary 
care  indicators  and  evaluate 
the  need  for  training  of  the 
primary  care  team  working  in 
those  units,”  said  Talbot,  the 
project’s  director. 

“But  first  they  need  to  know 
and  understand  what  primary 
care  is  and  what  the  problems 

“FIRST  THEY  NEED  TO 
KNOW  AND 
UNDERSTAND  WHAT 
PRIMARY  CARE  IS.” 

DR.  YVES  TALBOT 

are  so  that’s  the  object  of 
the  training  program  we 
developed.” 

Talbot,  through  CIDA,  will 
be  working  with  his  Brazilian 
partners,  the  Brazilian 
National  Council  of  Health 
Secretaries  and  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Health.  The  proj- 
ect itself  runs  until  2010. 

Talbot  pointed  out  that  in 
Brazil  there  has  been  insuffi- 
cient access  to  basic  health 


while  they  were  here.  They’d 
come  to  my  office,  we’d  meet 
downtown  and  I didn’t  expect 
when  I first  started  that  we 
would  carry  on  for  the  whole 
year.  Sometimes  we  would 
meet  with  the  whole  family 
and  sometimes  it  was  just  me.” 

Not  only  do  hosts  provide 
international  students  with 
a unique  cultural  experience, 
but  they  also  play  a vital  role 
helping  the  students  adjust  to 
their  new  life  in  Toronto  and 
in  Canada. 

“We  talked  from  time  to 
time  about  their  programs 
and  the  intensity  of  their 
work.  I did  provide  them  with 
advice  on  how  to  get  help 
with  their  writing,  as  English 
wasn’t  their  first  language,” 
said  Lopers-Sweetman. 

Trusca  reciprocates  the 
warm  feelings. 

“The  time  spent  with 
Rosanne  was  a rewarding 
experience  and  a valuable  les- 
son in  opening  my  heart  and 
mind,”  he  said.  “I  learned 
many  things  not  only  about 
the  Canadian  culture  but  also 
about  the  Dutch  culture  due 
to  Rosanne ’s  Dutch  back- 
ground. I felt  directly  included 
in  their  activities  and  discus- 
sions and  I also  felt  her  sup- 
port. I trust  that  our  relation- 
ship will  endure  thousands 
of  miles  and  will  last  a lifetime. 
I hope  that  some  day  she  will 
visit  me  in  my  home  country.” 


services.  In  order  to  change 
the  model,  managers  in  the 
Unified  Health  System  are 
being  encouraged  to  strength- 
en their  knowledge  of  primary 
healthcare  principles,  focus- 
ing on  family  health  and 
interdisciplinary  practice. 

He  said  that  the  new  project 
aims  to  empower  primary 
healthcare  managers  in  identi- 
fying problems,  consulting 
databases  and  working  on 
solutions.  Teaching  will  be 
done  using  a train-the-trainer 
approach  over  two  months. 
There  will  be  four  modules 
spanning  three  days  each. 
Talbot  said  CIDA  also  hopes 
to  increase  the  number  of 
exchanges  between  Canada 
and  Brazil. 

Talbot  said  there  are  things 
Canadian  healthcare  profes- 
sionals can  also  learn  from 
their  South  American 
counterparts. 

“Canada  has  a great  interest 
in  interprofessional  educa- 
tion. Brazil  already  has  20 
interprofessional  residency 
programs  in  family  health 
representing  opportunities 
for  research  and  knowledge 
exchange. 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

Michelle  Alfano,  a senior 
research  officer  in  the 
Division  of  University 
Advancement,  and  Kerry 
Kelly,  a human  resources 
communications  specialist, 
go  home  at  night  and  they  take 
on  similar  personas:  that  of 
successful  writers.  These  two 
women  are  now  established 
authors,  each  celebrating  the 
publication  of  her  first  book. 

Alfano,  who  has  been  at  the 
university  for  six  years,  writes 
fundraising  research  profiles 
and  said  she’s  always  been 
fascinated  by  the  histories  of 
families  she  researches  and 
their  family  trees. 

It  seems  writing  about  family 
is  a passion  outside  work,  too, 
and  in  her  first  book,  entitled 
Made  Up  of  Anas,  Alfano  uses 
opera  as  a metaphor  for  life 
in  a Canadian-Italian  family, 
a milieu  familiar  from  her 
childhood. 

Alfano  initially  wrote  it  as  a 
short  story,  which  was  a finalist 
for  the  Journey  Prize  and  was 
then  featured  in  the  prestigious 
Journey  Prize  anthology 
published  by  McClelland 
Stewart.  She  then  expanded 
it  into  a novella  when  she  was 
expecting  her  first  child, 
contemplating  family  and  her 
own  childhood. 

“There  was  a lot  of  thinking 
about  my  mother  and  the  fact 
that  I was  going  to  be  a mother 
so  that  sort  of  infused  the 
creation  of  the  book  and  made 
it  very  special  for  me,”  said 
Alfano,  whose  book  was 
published  this  month  by 
Blaurock  Press. 

“Every  once  in  a while  I 
would  take  it  out  and  show  it  to 
an  agent  or  a publisher  but  the 
responses  were  mixed.”  She 
knew  she  had  not  found  the 


right  publisher  for  it  yet. 

Fine-tuning  the  characters 
took  time  for  Alfano,  and  the 
same  was  true  for  Kelly,  whose 
book  The  Year  She  Left  is  now 
available  in  stores  and  online. 

“I  had  the  idea  of  these 
characters  in  my  head  for  a few 
years,”  Kelly  said.  “I’d  write 
these  short  stories  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I started  realizing  these 
scenarios  actually  belonged  to 
the  characters.  They  seemed  to 
become  connected. 

“It  took  a year  to  put  the 
pieces  together  and  to  give 
them  to  the  publisher.  After 
that  it  was  a year  of  back  and 
forth  with  the  publisher.” 

Kelly  said  while  she’d  been 
reporting  online  for  several 
years,  this  was  the  first  big 
project  she  has  ever  tackled. 

Her  book  is  set  in  downtown 
Toronto  and  focuses  mainly  on 
two  30-something  characters 
who  have  “life  breakdowns.” 
One  is  Stuart  Lewis,  a man  in 
love  and  content  who  wakes  up 
one  day  to  find  his  fiancee  has 
broken  the  engagement  and 
evicted  him.  He’s  left  to  ask 
the  question,  When  your  life 
doesn’t  work  out  as  planned, 
how  do  you  make  plans  for  the 
rest  of  it? 

Kelly  said  she’s  always  enjoyed 
learning  about  people  and  finds 
working  and  being  able  to 
engage  with  people  every  day  is 
one  way  of  doing  just  that. 

“It  helps,  for  me  anyway,  to 
work  and  be  involved  in  life 
outside  of  writing.  If  you’re 
going  to  attempt,  even  in  a 
highly  fictionalized  way, 
to  try  and  portray  life  it  helps 
to  be  engaged  with  people 
when  doing  character 
development,”  she  said. 

If  you  know  U ofT  staff 
with  interesting  lives 
outside  the  office,  e-mail 
bulletin@utoronto.  ca. 
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The  prairies  offered  law  student  Josh  Sutherland  a chance  for  some  lighthearted 
activities. 


Law  Student  preaches  higher 
learning  on  wheels 


BY  AN)UM  NAYYAR 

Josh  Sutherland,  a 25-year- 
old  third-year  law  student,  is 
an  avid  outdoorsman,  an 
accomplished  hiker,  a motiva- 
tional speaker  and  a survivor 
of  the  2004  Sumatran  tsuna- 
mi. So  he  didn’t  think  twice 
about  going  on  a physically 
gruelling  and  most  unusual 
solo  bike  tour  across  western 
Canada’s  native  reserves  to 
pitch  the  benefits  of  higher 
education.  He  says  a bike 
seemed  to  be  the  most  logical 
way  of  delivering  that  mes- 
sage. 

‘T  couldn’t  just  show  up 
on  a reserve  in  a car,  the  first 
thing  they  would  have 
thought  was.  Is  this  guy  lost?” 

Even  though  he  had  not 
ridden  a bike  in  15  years,  he 
pedalled  1,935  kilometers 
this  summer,  from  downtown 
Vancouver  to  Saskatoon,  to 
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encourage  aboriginal  and 
Metis  youth  like  himself 
to  pursue  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. He  said  his  Diversity 
Pipeline  Initiative  — 
Aboriginal  Education 
Outreach  Project  was  a way 
to  expand  the  geographical 


Law  student  Josh  Sutherland 
hiked  across  western  Canada 
this  summer  to  promote  post- 
secondary education  among 
native  youth. 

scope  of  the  Faculty  of  Law’s 
LAWS  (Law  in  Action  Within 
Schools)  program  and  specih- 
cally  target  the  aboriginal 
population,  who  face  multiple 
barriers  to  obtaining  post- 
secondary education.  His  aim 
was  to  promote  the  U of  T 
Faculty  of  Law  while  educat- 
ing young  aboriginals,  who 
are  an  “at-risk”  class  of  stu- 
dents, about  the  law.  The 
other  goal  was  to  increase 
awareness  about  the  benefits 
of  a post-secondary  education. 

Sutherland,  whose  grandfa- 
ther is  Finnish  and  grand- 
mother is  Ojibwa,  said  he 
came  up  with  the  idea  from 
the  LAWS  program  mandate. 
The  goal  of  LAWS  is  to  assist 
at-risk  students  facing  barriers 


in  achieving  their  full  aca- 
demic potential.  According  to 
the  Canadian  Millennium 
Foundation,  only  31  per  cent 
of  aboriginals  between  20  and 
24  pursue  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, 18  per  cent  fewer  than 
non-aboriginal  peoples. 

“I  tried  to  tailor  my  presen- 
tations to  the  geography  of 
the  reserve  that  I was  at,  then 
1 tried  to  speak  to  kids  on  a 
personal  and  individual 
level,”  Sutherland  said.  “1 
would  pick  five  kids  at  ran- 
dom and  ask  them.  What  is 
your  passion?  what  is  your 
hobby,  what  do  you  want  to 
be  when  you  grow  up?  1 would 
then  instantaneously  turn 
that  into  an  education  pro- 
gram they  could  pursue 
through  university,  then  into 
a job  and  then  turn  into  an 
area  of  the  law  where  they 
could  explore  it  even  further. 
They  were  really  thankful  and 
1 saw  a lot  of  lights  on.” 

The  final  goal  of  this  project 
is  to  establish  it  as  an  annual 
event,  thus  providing  an 
infrastructure  that  young 
aboriginals  can  rely  upon. 

“A  large  majority  of  the 
people  who  are  arguing  on 
behalf  of  aboriginals  are  not 
aboriginal,”  he  said.  “Many 
aboriginal  legal  issues 
demand  a particular  under- 
standing of  the  culture.  If  the 
people  who  are  involved  with 
these  legal  issues  are  aborigi- 
nal themselves,  then  they 
can  truly  understand  the 
severity  and  potential  impact 
that  the  outcome  of  the  case 
has  on  that  community 
and/or  the  particular  rights 
in  question.” 


year 
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Inaugural 
of  Oxford 
a success 

BYjENNY  HALL 

Zuzana  Burivalova  spent 

the  summer  getting  a taste 
of  the  Canadian  wilderness. 
The  Czech  native  and  recent 
University  of  Oxford  graduate 
conducted  research  into  plant 
genetics  while  visiting  as  part 
of  the  inaugural  run  of  a new 
exchange  program  between 
U of  T and  Oxford,  working  in 
the  lab  of  University  Professor 
Spencer  Barrett  of  ecology 
and  evolutionary  biology. 

Based  at  a field  station  on 
the  Koffler  Scientific  Reserve  at 
Joker’s  Hill,  Burivalova  spent 
most  of  her  time  assisting  PhD 
student  Robert  Colautti 
with  his  research  into  purple 
loosestrife,  an  invasive  species 
that  crowds  out  local  plants 
and  affects  ecosystems. 

Burivalova  also  assisted 
another  PhD  student  who  was 
taking  samples  of  plants  from 
Algonquin  Provincial  Park. 
When  not  living  amid  the  flora 
and  fauna,  Burivalova  had  a 
room  at  Victoria  College. 

The  program  that  brought 
her  to  Toronto  is  a result  of 
collaboration  between  the 
offices  of  the  vice-president 
(research)  and  the  vice-pres- 
ident (university  relations)  with 
the  principal  of  Victoria  College. 

The  internship  program 
aims  to  offer  students  at 
Oxford  a work  placement 
abroad  for  eight  to  10  weeks 
in  the  summer.  Lorna  Jean 
Edmonds,  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (international  relations), 
said  that  a key  criterion  for  the 
internship  is  that  the  university 
must  be  able  to  offer  the  stu- 
dent a defined  project  that  will 
create  value  for  the  student 
and  the  institution. 


“The  office  of  international 
strategy  at  Oxford  approached 
us,  via  the  Oxford  Society 
branch  in  Toronto,  to  seek 
our  interest  in  participating 
in  the  first  year  of  their  inter- 
national internship  program,” 
Edmonds  said.  “Not  only  will 
this  collaboration  bring  a new 
student  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Oxford  has  agreed  to 
welcome  a U of  T student  next 
year  with  a similar  opportunity. 
Like  Oxford,  U of  T supports 
the  view  that  one  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  21st  century  is  to 
equip  our  students  to  work, 
live  and  lead  in  a global  con- 
text. Experiences  such  as  this 
provide  an  important  opportu- 
nity for  students  to  expand 
their  academic  goals  globally.” 

Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research),  said,  “We 
are  delighted  to  be  able  to  wel- 
come young  scholars  from 
other  institutions.  Research  is 
often  collaborative  and  colle- 
gial and  so  we  must  take  every 
opportunity  we  can  to  extend 
partnerships  like  this  one.” 

Burivalova  reported  she 
enjoyed  both  the  laboratory 
and  social  aspects  of  her  stay. 
“It’s  really  useful,  especially 
in  science,  to  get  some  extra 
experience  in  the  lab  and  in 
the  field.” 

“What  was  great  for  her  and 
for  us,”  Edmonds  said,  “is  that 
she  now  knows  much  more 
about  what  U of  T has  to  offer 
in  her  field  and  has  a much 
better  appreciation  for  Toronto 
and  Canada.  This  experience 
showed  her  the  incredible  tal- 
ent and  global  network  among 
students  and  faculty  who  are 
part  of  the  U of  T community. 
This  was  all  made  possible  by 
Professor  Barrett.” 


Zuzana  Burivalova  was  the  first  participant  in  a new 
exchange  program  between  U of  T and  the  University  of 
Oxford. 
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RESEARCH  NEWS.? 


Revitalizing  cells 
exhausted  from 
fighting  HIV 


Nina  Mazar,  a marketing  professor,  explored  the  issue  of  employee  incentives. 

Moderate  pay  best  for  job 
performance,  study  suggests 


BY  PAUL  C ANTI N 

Researchers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  have  revealed  new 
hope  for  HIV  treatment  with 
the  discovery  of  a way  to  “res- 
cue” immune  cells  that  are 
exhausted  from  fighting  off 
HIV  infection. 

The  team  led  by  Drs.  Mario 
Ostrowski  of  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  Douglas  Nixon 
of  the  Division  of  Exper- 
imental Medicine  at  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  has  discovered  that 
a molecule  called  Tim-3  is 
present  at  high  levels  on  poorly 
functional  immune  system 
cells  that  are  “exhausted” 
from  fighting  HIV  infection. 
The  researchers  found  that 
blocking  the  activity  of  Tim-3 
on  these  cells  improved  their 
function  and  allowed  them  to 
rejoin  the  battle  against  HIV. 


“QUR  HOPE  IS  THIS 
WILL  ENABLE  THOSE 
INFECTED  WITH  HIV 
TO  TURN  THE  TIDE  IN 
THE  LONG  BATTLE 
BETWEEN  THE 
IMMUNE  SYSTEM  AND 
HIV.” 

BRAD  JONES, 
PhD  CANDIDATE 

“In  the  typical  course  of 
HIV  infection,  an  initial  burst 
of  very  high  levels  of  the  HIV 
virus  is  brought  partially 
under  control  by  the  infected 
person’s  immune  system, 
specifically  by  an  immune  sys- 
tem cell  called  a CD8-h  killer 
T cell.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
without  antiretroviral  drug 
treatment,  the  immune 
system  is  eventually  over- 
whelmed and  progression  to 
AIDS  occurs,”  said  co-princi- 
pal  author  Brad  Jones,  a PhD 
candidate  in  immunology  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Progression  to  AIDS  is  asso- 
ciated with  a breakdown  in 
those  CD8+  T immune  system 
cells.  In  a typical  viral  infec- 
tion, those  cells  rapidly  multi- 
ply, kill  off  virus-infected  cells 
and  stimulate  other  cells  in 
the  immune  system.  But  over 
time,  in  the  battle  to  fight  off 
HIV  infection  these  CD8+T 
cells  become  less  functional 
and  enter  into  a state  known 
as  “exhaustion.” 


“The  mechanisms  that  lead 
to  this  exhausted  state  are  not 
well  known,”  Jones  said.  “We 
felt  that  if  we  could  under- 
stand these  mechanisms  then 
we  may  be  able  to  intervene 
and  re-energize  the  immune 
system.”  The  research  team 
theorized  that  this  exhausted 
state  may  result  from  the  Tim- 
3 molecule  sending  a signal 
to  shut  down  CD8-i-  T cells  in 
HIV-infected  individuals. 

The  researchers  observed 
that  Tim-3  expression  on 
T cells,  in  particular  the  CD8-t- 
T cells,  associated  remarkably 
strongly  with  clinical  parame- 
ters of  HIV  disease  progression 
in  a diverse  group  of  HIV- 
infected  individuals. 

“From  these  results  we  pre- 
dicted that  the  Tim-3  pathway 
might  be  manipulated  to 
potentially  confer  clinical 
benefit  and  serve  as  a promis- 
ing new  target  for  clinical 
intervention  to  decrease  the 
severity  of  HIV  infection,” 
said  co-principal  author 
Lishomwa  Ndhlovu  of  the 
Division  of  Experimental 
Medicine,  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco. 

“To  test  this,  we  produced  a 
molecule  capable  of  blocking 
the  Tim-3  signal  and  studied 
the  effect  that  this  had  on 
CD8+  T cell  function  in  vitro,” 
said  Ostrowski,  an  associate 
professor  in  U of  T’s 
Department  of  Immunology. 
“We  observed  that  blocking 
the  Tim-3  pathway  rescued 
those  cells  and  restored  their 
ability  to  fight  off  infection.” 

This  discovery,  published  in 
the  Nov.  24  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Experimental  Medicine, 
opens  up  the  possibility  of 
new  therapies  aimed  at  block- 
ing the  Tim-3  signal  and  rein- 
vigorating the  immune  sys- 
tem’s natural  ability  to  battle 
infection. 

“We  still  do  not  know  how 
the  virus  triggers  Tim-3  or  if 
this  is  restricted  to  HIV  infec- 
tion,” Ndhlovu  said,  “but  our 
findings  may  provide  a new 
direction  to  vaccines  and 
therapies  that  will  potentially 
reverse  these  dysfunctional 
cells  and  allow  them  to  con- 
trol HIV-1  replication.” 

“Our  hope  is  this  will 
enable  those  infected  with 
HIV  to  turn  the  tide  in  the 
long  battle  between  the 
immune  system  and  HIV. 
Future  studies  which  block 
Tim-3  signalling  in  animal 
models  of  chronic  viral 
infection  will  help  to  evalu- 
ate the  therapeutic  potential 
of  this  approach,”  Jones 
said. 


BY  KEN  MCGUFFIN 

Employers  hoping  to  get 

the  best  out  of  employees  with 
huge  performance  contingent 
payments  may  actually  be 
helping  them  to  do  worse, 
suggests  a new  paper  pub- 
lished by  a team  of  researchers 
in  behavioral  economics  from 
several  universities. 

“If  the  payments  are  too 
high,  they  may  backfire,”  said 
paper  co-author  Nina  Mazar, 
a marketing  professor  at  the 
Rotman  School  of  Manage- 
ment. “I  don’t  think  people 
realize  that  there  is  a threshold.” 

Experiments  conducted  in 
India  and  the  United  States 
showed  that  participants 
doing  tasks  requiring  creative 
thinking,  problem-solving  or 
memory  skills  improved  their 
performance  when  financial 


BY  KIM  LUKE 

Professor  Eugenia 
Kumacheva  of  chemistry  has 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  world’s 
top  women  scientists. 

The  L’Oreal-UNESCO 
Women  in  Science  prize  is 
being  awarded  to  Kumacheva 
for  her  work  designing  and 
developing  new  materials  with 
many  applications  including 
targeted  drug  delivery  for  can- 
cer treatments  and  materials 
for  high  density  optical  data 
storage. 

“This  marks  the  first  occa- 
sion that  a Canadian  has 
received  this  award.  I am 
thrilled,”  said  Kumacheva, 
Canada  Research  Chair  in 
advanced  polymer  materials. 

Kumacheva’s  research 
involves  working  with  the  sub- 
structures of  polymer  particles 
to  create  new  materials  with 


incentives  were  increased  to 
moderate  levels.  But  once  the 
incentives  went  beyond  a cer- 
tain threshold,  they  “choked” 
and  did  not  perform  as  well. 

“What  we  were  really  sur- 
prised by  is  that  it  didn’t  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  task  — as  soon 
as  it  involved  even  a little  bit  of 
cognition,  very  high  incentives 
did  not  work,”  Mazar  said. 

But  the  findings  were  not 
consistent  for  tasks  that  were 
purely  rote  and  mechanical.  In 
that  case,  performance  contin- 
gent payments  “seem  to  work 
very  well.” 

Participants  were  variously 
given  games  to  play,  anagrams 
to  solve,  adding  tasks  and 
jobs  involving  pressing  keys. 
Researchers  chose  to  run  one 
experiment  in  rural  India 
because  it  gave  them  the 
chance  to  offer  relatively  high 


unique  properties.  The  applica- 
tions of  her  work  are  numerous. 
Among  the  many  examples  are 
polymer  thin  films  that  can  be 
used  to  encrypt  identification 
documents  such  as  passports, 
foiling  fraud  and  offering  a 
potentially  speedy  alternative 
to  waiting  in  long  security 
checkpoint  or  government 
lines.  Her  group  has  created 
inexpensive  water-based 
semiconductor  nanoparticles 
capable  of  boosting  light  in 
the  infrared  spectrum  that 
will  boost  the  precision  of 
night  vision  technology. 

She  also  developed  polymer 
particles  that  deliver  drugs  to 
a specific  diseased  site  and 
release  them  there  on  demand. 
And  most  recently,  Kumacheva 
has  been  involved  in  collabora- 
tive work  on  fabrication  of 
patterned  polymer  surfaces 
for  the  controlled  renewal  and 


financial  incentives  (up  to  half 
a year’s  income)  on  a modest 
research  budget.  Another 
experiment  used  American 
university  students  at  the  end 
of  an  academic  term,  when 
they  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  running  low  on  funds  and 
therefore  be  more  responsive 
to  financial  incentives. 

Mazar  said  there  was  “no 
difference”  in  the  study’s 
findings  among  the  different 
experiment  settings. 

“There  is  evidence  from  psy- 
chology that  too  high  levels  of 
stimulation  can  harm  perform- 
ance,” she  said.  “We  show  that 
a similar  relationship  can  be 
found  for  financial  incentives 
and  performance.” 

The  complete  study  is 
available  at  www.rotman. 
utoronto.ca/newthinking/ 
largestakes.pdf. 


differentiation  of  stem  cells. 

“As  a L’Oreal-UNESCO  laure- 
ate, Kumacheva  joins  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  female 
scientists  in  the  world,”  said 
Professor  Scott  Mabury , chair 
of  chemistry.  Other  laureates 
include  such  eminent  scientists 
as  Professor  Margaret 
Dresselhaus  of  MIT,  co-discov- 
erer of  carbon  nanotubes. 

“She  is  a perfect  choice  for 
this  honour.  Her  innovative 
research  is  a great  example  of 
the  contribution  that  women 
make  in  science,”  Mabury  said. 

The  Women  in  Science 
Awards  program  is  a partner- 
ship between  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  and  L’Oreal.  Only 
five  laureates  are  chosen  each 
year,  one  each  from  Africa, 
Asia-Pacific,  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  North  America. 


Kumacheva  first  Canadian  woman 
to  win  international  science  prize 
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Sex;  how 
our  lives 


nesearch,  classes  and  proyrams  at  U of  I address 
the  impact  sex  has  on  our  lives,  touchiny  on 
everythiny  from  advertisiny  to  theatre  to  personal  issues. 


GIRL  TALK 


• • • CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

where  one  of  the  categories  — What’s 
Love  Got  to  Do  With  It  — is  all  about 
sexual  health.  Haworth  said  that  this 
is  one  of  the  best-attended  programs 
because  it  is  administered  through 
the  well-established  First-Year  Learning 
Communities  program. 

Heidi  Pepper  Coles,  FLC  program 
co-ordinator,  said  that  hundreds  of 
first-year  students  in  the  FLC  program 
have  participated  in  the  Better  Health 
for  a Better  GPA  sessions.  She  said  the 
informative  and  informal  nature  is 
perfect  for  getting  the  message  out  — 
and  sexual  health  is  a popular  topic.  “I 
really  like  the  session  because  it  breaks 
down  some  of  the  stigma  around  talk- 
ing about  sexual  health  and  makes  the 
topic  fun  for  the  students,”  she  said. 

To  book  a Girl  Talk  session,  or  to 
find  out  more  about  sexual  health 
services,  contact  Haworth: 
kathryn.haworth®  utoronto.ca. 


Aboriginal  youth  to  act  out 

HIV/AIDS  rosoarch  findings 


U of  T's  Health  Promotion  Programs  and 
Health  Service  will  host  a student 
health  fair  and  flu  vaccination  clinic  on 
Nov.  26.  SHOP  students  will  host  a 
display  on  HPV.  More  information; 


http://utoronto.ca/health/posterhf22.pdf. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

How  do  you  get  youth  to  listen 
when  you  talk  about  safe  sex  and 
HIV/AIDS  risk?  Researchers  at  U of  T 
have  discovered  that  when  their  peers 
act  out  the  message,  young  people  pay 
attention. 

The  Centre  for  Urban  Health 
Initiatives  recently  received  funding  to 
start  a research  interest  group  (RIG)  for 
urban  youth  and  the  determinants  of 
sexual  health.  With  this  new  funding, 
a seed  grant  was  provided  to  form  the 
Performed  Ethnography,  HIV/ AIDS  & 
Aboriginal  Youth  RIG.  Performed 
ethnography  is  a way  of  disseminating 
research  findings  through  performance, 
which  is  more  accessible  to  youth  than 
scholarly  publications. 

An  aboriginal  playwright  will  work 
with  youth  to  create  short  scripts  or  one 
long  play  that  will  be  performed  for  abo- 
riginal and  non-aboriginal  communi- 
ties, starting  in  January  at  U of  T.  Scripts 
will  be  based  on  data  collected  in  a 
report  done  for  the  Canadian  Found- 
ation for  AIDS  Research  (CANFAR) 
by  the  Gendering  Adolescent  AIDS 
Prevention  project,  housed  at  the 
Institute  for  Women’s  Studies  and 
Gender  Studies  at  New  College. 
Aboriginal  AIDS  cases  are  younger  than 
non-aboriginal  cases:  28.6  per  cent  of 
aboriginal  people  who  are  infected  are 
under  the  age  of  30,  compared  with 
17.6  per  cent  in  the  non-aboriginal 
population. 

Principal  inveshgator  June  Larkin, 
vice-principal  of  New  College  and  a lec- 
turer in  the  Women  and  Gender  Studies 
Institute,  is  leading  the  work  done  by 
the  new  research  interest  group. 

“With  this  particular  project  with 


CANFAR  we  looked  at  aboriginal  youth 
and  issues  of  [HIV]  risk  in  the  context 
of  systemic  inequities,  particularly  the 
legacy  of  colonization.  Rather  than  the 
usual  way  of  thinking  about  HIV  risk  as 
being  all  about  individual  behaviour,  we 
examined  what  the  systemic  issues  that 
impact  HIV  are,”  Larkin  said. 

Factors  such  as  a sense  of  dislocation, 
isolation,  not  having  access  to  health 
services,  the  racism  and  stigma  one 
might  feel  when  accessing  services, 
the  psychological  trauma  of  residential 
schools  and  the  effect  that  has  on  self- 
esteem and  familial  relationships  are 
all  things  that  would  destabilize  youth, 
along  with  the  overarching  issue  of 
poverty,  she  said. 

“If  you  are  worried  about  survival 
then  health  care  or  being  careful  isn’t 
going  to  be  your  No.  1 concern.” 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Larkin 
has  explored  the  value  of  using 
performed  ethnography  as  an  HIV 
prevenhon  strategy  with  youth. 

“It's  a very  youth-friendly  way  of 
doing  education,  but  it  also  carries  a 
message  for  adults.” 

Renowned  playwright  Herbie  Barnes 
has  been  hired  to  work  with  the  eight 
young  people  between  16  and  21  who 
were  selected  for  the  program.  The 
youth  were  reached  via  U of  T commu- 
nity partners.  Native  and  Child  and 
Family  Services  and  Gabriel  Dumont  in 
Scarborough,  a not-for-profit  housing 
organization. 

Larkin  added  that  beyond  education, 
the  other  goal  is  to  work  with  the 
audience  to  assess  the  performance  in 
terms  of  HIV  education  and  develop  an 
evaluation  tool,  so  that  scripts  can  be 
improved  upon  and  inform  future, 
similar  projects. 


(Left  to  Right)  Christine  Smillie-Adjarka,  a PhD  student  in  adult  education 
and  community  development  and  collaborative  program  in  aboriginal 
health,  June  Larkin,  vice-principal  of  New  College  and  Tiffany  Nelson,  a 
social  worker  at  Native  Child  and  Family  Services,  are  all  involved  with  the 
new  Performed  Ethnography  research  interest  group. 
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History  professor 

the  truth 


sexua 


revolution 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

Common  wisdom  says  that  sex  sells, 
but  have  you  ever  wondered  why? 
Research  conducted  by  Professor  Paul 
Rutherford  of  history  has  provided 
some  answers  that  may  make  you  do 
a double-take  the  next  time  you  see  a 
Madonna  video  or  a Barbie  doll. 

He  points  to  the  role  that  fashion, 
arf , celebrity,  pornography  and  even 
sex  museums  have  played  historically 
in  commodifying  the  libido.  He  said 
his  views  on  sexual  liberation  and 
its  history  grew  out  of  his  studies  on 
television  and  advertising. 

“As  1 went  back  1 found  that  the  roots 
of  all  this  were  in  Freud,”  Rutherford 
said.  “The  Freudians  that  championed 
sexual  liberation  were  German  or 
Austrian  Jews,  who  believed  that  if  only 
you  could  liberate  the  libido  then  that 
would  bring  about  a socialist  paradise. 

It  was  the  left  that  discovered  the 
sexual  revolution. 

“In  the  50s  and  60s,  various  businesses 
in  the  American  market  came  to  realize 
the  significance  of  sex  and  f he  sex  drive 
as  a means  of  selling  goods.” 

Rutherford  has  coined  a term  — the 
Eros  project,  or  the  eroticization  of  the 
material  world,  of  fhe  people  in  if  and 
the  objects  that  surround  them.  He  also 
discusses  the  creation  of  fhe  regime  of 
stimulation,  a control  mechanism 
designed  to  mobilize  our  libidos  so  that 
we'll  take  certain  types  of  actions  such 
as  buying  things. 

“Hugh  Hefner  is  one  of  the  great 
founders  of  this  commodification  of 
the  libido.  He  organ- 
ized a magazine  around 
flesh  and  linked  flesh 
to  products,  not  just  in 
ads  but  also  through 
the  way  the  playmate  is 
photographed,  the  way 
the  products  stand  out 
in  the  page,”  he  said. 

“Playboy  magazine  in 
the  50s  was  full  of 
guides  on  how  fhe  man 
could  enjoy  life,  what 
clothes  to  wear,  how  to 
entertain,  how  to  cook 
and  what  luggage  to 
buy.  Such  promotion 
lay  at  the  core  of 
the  new  regime  of 
stimulation.” 

He  said  Madonna  in 
the  80s  was  another 
key  player. 

“She  came  into  the 
scene  through  the  sex- 
ual underground  in 
New  York,  itself  linked 
to  pornography.  She 


wasn’t  a plagiarist,  she  was  a grand 
innovator.  She  took  particular  styles, 
dances  and  attitudes  and  cleansed 
these  so  that  they  could  be  saleable 
to  a mass  of  young  people.” 

He  also  offers  some  insighf  on  the 
world’s  love  of  U.S.  president-elect, 
Barack  Obama,  and  he  said  the  Eros 
project  has  some  unfinished  business. 

“You  could  look  af  the  triumph  of 
Obama  as  fhe  extension  of  f his  regime 
of  stimulation  into  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics,” Rutherford  said.  “Put  simply,  too 
simply  I recognize,  Obama  fashioned 
an  erotic  bond  with  enough 
voters  to  overturn  the  existing 
political  order.”  Rutherford 
said  Obama  awakened  and 
channelled  the  enthusiasm  he 
stimulated,  working  off  the 
desire  for  change. 

“Ironic,  buf  maybe  fitting, 
that  it  was  a man  who  was  an 
outsider  (outside  the  main- 
stream), someone  apparently 
cool  and  controlled,  who 
became  the  ‘hot’  agent  of  poli- 
fics.  He  made  politics,  if  you 
like,  sexy,  in  a way  it  hadn’t 
been  since  the  1960s.  Whether 
he  can  do  the  same  for  govern- 
ing, who  can  predicf  — anyway, 
not  I.  But  we  have  witnessed  so 
far,  I suggest,  the  workings  of 
what  I called  the  Eros  project  in 
the  politics  of  America,  2007-08.” 


BY  MICHELLE  MACARTHUR 

While  drama  students  are  used  to 
putting  on  costumes  and  role-playing, 
one  course  at  U of  T is  drawing  on  f hese 
theatrical  devices  to  challenge  traditional 
understandings  of  power  — on  stage 
and  off. 

Sexual  Performance:  Case  Studies  in 
Sadomasochism  (S/M),  originally 
designed  for  undergraduate  students  in 
sexual  diversity  studies,  is  being  offered 
again  this  year  as  a graduate  course, 
cross-listed  between  SDS  and  the 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama. 
Professor  Leslie  Katz  said  the  course 
uses  performance  as  a means  to  research 
the  eroticization  of  power,  especially 
with  respect  to  control  and  submission. 

“S/M  relationships  appear  frequently 
in  drama,  not  surprisingly  because  the 
sexual  practices  grouped  under  S/M 
draw  heavily  on  theatrical  tools,  such 
as  fantasy,  role-play  and  symbolically 
laden  props,”  the  course  description 
reads.  “In  the  course,  we  approach 
relevant  plays,  including  Miss  Julie  by 
Strindberg,  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  and  Phaedra’s  Love  by  Sarah 
Kane,  but  the  larger  purpose  is  to  test 
theoretical  assumptions  against  the 
background  of  concrefe  practice.” 

Katz  became  interested  in  developing 
the  course  several  years  ago  after  watch- 
ing her  acting  students  perform  a 


BY  THE  NUMBEBS 

U of  T Health  Service  clinic  stats  from  2007-08: 

• 34, 738  visits 

• 1 5.9  per  cent  visits  for  family  planning 

• 2.3  per  cent  visits  for  sexually  transmitted 
infections 

• 544  doses  of  Gardasil  administered 

• 20,000  condoms  distributed 

• 20,882  oral  contraception  packages  sold 


Paul  Rutherford's  book 
tackles  sex  in  advertising. 


For  more  information  about  online  harassment : 
http://www.enough.utoronto.ca/ 


domination  scenario.  Her  discomfort 
with  their  perception  of  S/M  as  theatri- 
cal — that  one  could  “put  on”  an  erotic 
sensibility  just  as  an  actor  puts  on  a cos- 
tume to  get  into  character  — led  her  to 
explore  the  underlying  assumptions  and 
anxieties  about  how  sadomasochism  is 
represented  on  stage. 

“I  think  that  the  first  step  towards  a 
better  understanding  of  S/M  is  to  grant 
it  the  status  of  reality  and  to  recognize 
in  its  practices  an  active  dissatisfaction 
with  things  that  remain  only  at  the  level 
of  fantasy,  that  prevent  players  from 
believing  in  the  solidity  of  their  erotic 
selves  or  experiencing  the  actuality  of 
their  pleasure,”  Katz  said. 

According  to  Katz,  because  it  eroti- 
cizes power,  sadomasochism  is  often 
misrepresented  as  eroticizing  violence. 
As  a result,  people  worry  about  whether, 
in  S/M  practice,  the  participants  are 
doing  things  for  real  or  just  pretending. 
That,  Katz  said,  is  the  wrong  question. 
“What  matters  is  consent.” 

Katz  feels  strongly  that  what  goes 
on  in  S/M,  while  it  includes  theatrical 
elements,  has  much  to  do  with  the 


Sadomasochism 
focus  offers 
new  approach 

studies 


responsibility  of  wielding  and  surrender- 
ing actual  personal  power.  “If  there  is 
one  thing  that  I would  like  my  students 
to  leave  the  class  with,  it  is  the  convic- 
tion that  theatre  is  not  only  about  simu- 
lation and  make-believe;  the  stakes  of 
performance  are  real.” 

In  addition  to  scene  work,  the  class, 
which  involves  students  from  programs 
outside  of  drama  and  does  not  require 
acting  experience,  features  visiting  lec- 
turers who  address  the  technical  aspects 
of  S/M-related  activities.  The  combina- 
tion of  both  intellectual  and  practical 
engagement  makes  for  a unique 
learning  experience. 

“Sometimes  I find  myself  giggling  like 
a Grade  10  in  health  class.  But  it’s  fun. 
While  we  certainly  discuss  power  and 
BDSM  (bondage,  dominance,  sadism, 
masochism)  gear  as  academics,  we  also 
talk  about  what  makes  a play,  story  or 
costume  piece  ‘hot.’  It’s  a very  visceral 
experience,”  said  Julie  Gouin,  a 
master’s  student. 

Gouin  said  the  course  has  given  her 
a new  language  and  framework  with 
which  to  approach  issues  of  power  and 
has  challenged  her  opinions  on  domi- 
nance and  submission.  She  cites  toler- 
ance as  the  most  valuable  thing  she  has 
learned  from  the  course. 

“As  a feminist,  I have  always  disap- 
proved of  any  differences  fn  power.  Not 
that  I don’t  still  regard  them  with  suspi- 
cion but  I have  learned  that  women 
(and  men)  choose  to  play  the  submis- 
sive and  are  quite  happy  doing  so.” 


Student  Dalbir  Singh  demonstrates 
role-playing. 
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CIBC  PRESENTS 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP  101 


This  free,  non-credit  course  is  designed  to  introduce  members 
of  the  research  community  to  issues  relating  to  starting 
and  growing  a technology-based  business.  It  is  targeted 
to  graduate  students,  post-docs,  faculty,  technicians  and 
others  active  in  research  in  biological  and  physical  sciences, 
computer  science  and  engineering. 

The  series  will  offer  lectures  on  a range  of  topics  including 
financing,  defining  markets,  hiring  teams  and  protecting 
intellectual  property.  No  prior  knowledge  of  business  is 
required. 

Registration  is  free  but  required.  CIBC  presents 
Entrepreneurship  101  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  1, 
so  register  today! 


Register  for  free  online  at  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


DATE  i TIME  | LOCATION 
Wednesday  evenings 
Oct.  1,  2008  - April  29,  2009 
5:30pm 

MaRS  Auditorium 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
Janet  Grant 
416-673-8115 
events@marsdd.com 


For  more  events  visit  www.marsdd.com/events 


MaRS  Centre 
101  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
416.673.8100 

Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
College  Street  and  University  Avenue 

* Subway  & streetcar  access 

* Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth  Street 

.Biryani 

*i.  . riKkii 

www.biryanihouse.ca 
U Alien  Phone:  416  929  9444 

[IUUjC  Fax;  416  929  0710 

aiitflHIilVflf  25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 

Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a la  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


JOIN  us 


* I S j ■!  *r  » • ' • . , / 

1 i'  ;i  \ )•  A-  > 


/ 1 


STAFF  & 
FAeUtTY 
' DAY  . 

'f,  ■ 

20%  OFF!* 


Refreshments  in  the  Great  Hall  Book  Room 
ft  om  4:00pm  - 8:00  pm 

University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

feV  2 1 4 Col  lege  St.,  Toronto 
416-640-7900 

ukuui.uottbookstore.com 


t aopfi^Toln-store  purchase  of  Vdaularly  priced  merchandise, 
fsal!  &&tfs#hateriais,  Medical  department  and  Computer  Shop. 


Eager  to  get  SOME  VISIBILITY  for  your  annual  report,  brochure  or 
timetable?  Why  not  consider  an  insert  in  The  Bulletin:  Reach  11,500 
readers  across  all  three  campuses.  For  rates  and  dates, 

contact  Mavic  Palanca  at  416-978-2106  or 
mavic.palanca@  utoronto.ca 


Professor  Ian  Orchard, 
vice-president  and 
principal, 

I University  of 
Toronto 
Mississauga 


“WE  ARE  ALL 
INFLUENCED 
BY  OUR  EARLY 
TEACHERS.” 


Professor  Ian  Orchard,  vice-president  and  principal 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Mississauga,  is  a highly 
accomplished  researcher  in  the  study  of  insect  neuro- 
physiology. 

1.  How  did  you  become  interested  in 
invertebrate  neurophysiology? 

We  are  all  influenced  by  our  early  teachers;  and 
so  biology  because  of  my  grammar  school  biology 
teacher  and  invertebrate  neurophysiology 
because  of  undergraduate  research  projects  with 
Professor  Laurie  Finlayson  at  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  U.K.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
am  so  keen  on  the  research  opportunity  pro- 
gram that  allows  undergraduates  to  do  research 
at  the  2nd-  and  3rd-year  level. 


success.  These  professionals  helped  me  appreci- 
ate the  full  range  of  activities  associated  with 
the  student  experience,  within  and  without  the 
classroom,  and  many  continue  to  provide  me 
with  help  and  advice. 

4.  What  is  your  favourite  place  on  the 
U of  T Mississauga  campus? 

Everywhere. 

5.  What  are  you  reading  right  now? 

I normally  have  a couple  on  the  go,  but  unfor- 
tunately I sometimes  get  the  stories  confused. 
Currently  reading  The  God  Delusion  by  Richard 
Dawkins  and  a good  mystery  set  in  Edinburgh, 
One  Good  Turn  by  Kate  Atkinson. 


2.  Do  yon  have  a favourite  insect?  Why? 

We  study  a blood-sucking  bug  that  transmits 
Chagas'  disease  in  Central  and  South  America, 
its  trivial  name  is  the  “kissing  bug”  since  it  has 
the  penchant  for  sucking  blood  from  human 
lips!  This  bug  takes  enormous  blood  meals  that 
are  10  times  its  own  body  weight.  It  essentially 
blows  up  like  a balloon  and  then  eliminates  the 
excess  water  through  urination.  The  parasite 
causing  Chagas’  disease  comes  out  in  the  urine 
and  infects  the  person.  This  process  of  excess 
water  elimination  is  controlled  by  hormones 
that  are  released  from  the  insect’s  nervous  sys- 
tem and  we  study  these  neurons  and  their  hor- 
mones at  the  molecular  and  endocrinological 
levels.  This  is  a fascinating  insect  that  is  medically 
important  and  provides  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties for  understanding  the  hormonal  control  of 
excretion  that  in  the  end  actually  controls  the 
transmission  of  a disease. 

3.  How  did  your  experience  as  the  first 
vice-provost  (students)  at  U of  T prepare 
you  for  your  current  position? 

It  made  me  appreciate  that  U of  T has  wonder- 
ful professional  staff  in  the  area  of  student  life 
and  students  who  devote  their  lives  to  improving 
the  student  experience  and  ensuring  student 


6.  Favourite  place  to  vacation? 

St.  Martin,  the  French  side. 

7.  What  kind  of  music  do  you  listen  to 
when  you  want  to  relax? 

I’m  not  sure  they  exactly  make  me  relax  but 
musicians  from  the  60s  who  are  still  performing 
— Eric  Clapton,  Mark  Knopfler  and  David 
Gilmour. 

8.  Do  you  have  a personal  mantra  or 
favourite  quotation? 

Time  will  heal.  Always  thought  I would  put  this 
on  my  headstone. 

9.  Wine  or  beer? 

Wine,  but  in  fact  scotch.  Favorite  scotch?  — 
depends  on  the  time  of  day.  And  I have  a 25- 
year-old  Balvenie  that  I have  been  keeping  for  a 
rainy  day. 

10.  Can  you  tell  me  one  thing  you  want  to 
do  that  you  haven’t  accomplished  yet? 

Play  soccer  for  England.  I am  still  hopeful  but  I 
think  it’s  getting  less  and  less  likely. 

COMPILED  BY  TAMMY  THORNE 
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BOOKS 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT 
faculty  and  staff.  Where  there  is 
multiple  authorship  or  editorship, 
staff  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk 

The  Day  George  Bush 
Stopped  Drinking:  Why 
Abstinence  Matters  to  the 
Religious  Right,  by  Jessica 
Warner  (McClelland  & Stewart; 
288  pages;  $29.99).  Over  the 
last  200  years,  Americans  have 
sworn  off  alcohol,  masturba- 
tion, spicy  foods,  fatty  foods, 
pickles,  coffee,  tea,  drugs,  sex, 
meat  and  more.  Even  now, 
America  is  a country  of  abstain- 
ers: 80  per  cent  don’t  smoke,  40 
per  cent  don’t  drink,  three  per 
cent  don’t  eat  meat  and  one- 
third  of  all  public  school  stu- 
dents are  taught  abstinence- 
only  sex  education.  This  book 
examines  why  Americans 
abstain  — and  why  they  want 
you  to  abstain. 

The  External  World  and 
Our  Knowledge  of  It: 
Hume’s  Critical  Realism, 
an  Exposition  and  a 
Defence,  by  Fred  Wilson 
(U  of  T Press;  640  pages;  $100). 
David  Hume  is  often  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a skeptic, 
particularly  in  his  conception 
of  the  individual’s  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  This 
study  argues  that  Hume  was, 
in  fact,  a critical  realist  in  the 
early  20th-century  sense, 
a period  in  which  the  term  was 
used  to  describe  the  epistem- 
ological and  ontological  theo- 
ries of  such  philosophers 
as  Roy  Wood  Sellers  and 
Bertrand  Russell. 

The  Strange  Case  of 
William  Mumler,  Spirit 
Photographer,  by  Louis 
Kaplan  (University  of 
Minnesota  Press;  288  pages; 

$75  US  cloth,  $24.95  US  paper). 
In  the  1860s,  William  Mumler 
photographed  ghosts  — or  so 
he  claimed.  Faint  images  of  the 
dearly  departed  lurked  in  the 
background  with  the  living. 
The  practice  came  to  be  known 
as  spirit  photography.  This 
book  brings  together  Mumler’s 
haunting  images,  his  revealing 
memoir  and  rich  primary 
sources,  including  newspaper 
articles  and  P.T.  Barnum’s 
famous  indictment  of  Mumler 
in  Humbugs  of  the  World.  Two 
essays  offer  a historical  perspec- 
tive of  the  Mumler  phenomena 
and  delve  into  the  sociocultu- 
ral and  theoretical  issues 
surrounding  this  story. 


Whose  University  Is  It, 
Anyway?  Power  and 
Privilege  on  Gendered 
Terrain,  edited  by  Anne 
Wagner,  Sandra  Acker*  and 
Kimine  Mayuzumi*  (Sumach 
Press;  265  pages;  $28.95).  Over 
the  past  decades,  Canadian 
universities  have  become 
increasingly  diversified.  Yet  the 
means  of  achieving  full  equality 
for  various  groups  working  and 
learning  within  higher  educa- 
tion are  far  from  clear.  The  14 
essays  in  this  collection  convey 
the  tensions,  contradictions 
and  possibilities  involved  in 
working  and  learning  with  the 
university  and  how  equity  and 
gender  shape  experiences. 
While  gender  is  a central  organ- 
izing theme,  contributors  inte- 
grate various  other  aspects  of 
identity  into  their  discussions. 

Reinventing  Gravity:  A 
Physicist  Goes  Beyond 
Einstein,  by  John  W.  Moffat 
(Thomas  Allen  Publishers;  272 
pages;  $32.95).  Physicists  have 
long  known  something  is 
wrong  with  gravity.  Both 
Newton  and  Einstein’s  theories 
are  incompatible  with  what  we 
know  today:  that  dark  matter 
exists.  The  modified  gravity 
theory  explained  in  this  book, 
which  can  model  the  move- 
ments of  the  universe  without 
recourse  to  dark  matter,  helps 
modify  Einstein’s  extraordi- 
nary work.  The  author’s  theory, 
and  his  work  on  the  varying 
speed  of  light,  raises  a stark 
challenge  to  the  usual  and 
accepted  models  of  the  first 
half-million  years  of  the  uni- 
verse, promising  to  overturn 
everything  we  thought  we 
knew  about  the  origins  and 
evolution  of  the  universe. 

Moorings:  Portuguese 
Expansion  and  the 
Writing  of  Africa,  by  Josiah 
Blackmore  (University  of 
Minnesota  Press;  224  pages; 

$75  U.S.  cloth,  $25  U.S.  paper). 
This  first  book  to  study 
Portuguese  texts  about  Africa 
brings  an  important  but  little- 
known  body  of  European  writ- 
ings to  bear  on  contemporary 
colonial  thought.  Images  of 
Africa  as  monstrous,  dangerous 
and  in  need  of  taming  were 
created  in  early  Portuguese 
imperial  writings  and  dominated 
its  representation  in  European 
literature  for  centuries.  This 
book  establishes  these  key 
works  in  their  proper  place: 
foundational  to  western 
imperial  discourse.  It  helps 
explain  how  concepts  and 
myths  — such  as  the  “other- 
ness” of  Africa  and  African 
— originated,  functioned  and 
were  perpetuated. 


COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


In  response  to  well-intentioned  inquiries 
about  what  I might  serve  when  hosting  my 
very  first  family  Christmas  dinner,  I was 
somewhat  flummoxed.  My  abode  is  well 
placed  but  not  spectacularly  large  and  the 
European  galley-style  kitchen  is  not  equipped 
with  more  cutlery  than  could  serve  my  mod- 
est immediate  family  of  three.  Yet  at  this  time 
of  the  year  my  family’s  expectations  for  tradi- 
tion are  very  strong.  They  like  cooked  birds 
I with  French-style  stuffing  or  roast  beasts 
accompanied  with  Yorkshire  pudding.  Side 
dishes  are  expected  to  have  some  important 
connotation  and  context  — I come  from 
a family  of  chefs  and  writers  of  historical 
cookbooks. 

Then  one  morning  while  sitting  in 
Professor  Ruth  Harvey’s  medieval  English 
literature  class  it  struck  me,  as  it  did  many  a 
character  in  ancient  texts,  to  ask  the  question. 
What  would  Jesus  do?  Indeed,  for  Christmas 
dinner  I only  needed  to  determine  what 
would  Jesus  eat?  Surely  the  prophet  didn’t 
worry  about  cutlery  and  table  settings.  I was 
certain  that  even  with  my  limited  historical 
knowledge  of  ancient  Middle  Eastern  cooking 
I could  concoct  a simple  good  old-fashioned 
biblical  meal. 

Loaves  and  fishes  were  the  obvious  menu 
items  that  came  to  mind  but  without  enough 
forks  it  seemed  that  the  filleting  might  be 
troublesome.  Of  course  Jesus  was  a well- 
rounded  sort  who  would  not  have  limited  his 
palate  to  modest  fare.  He  dined  with  tax  col- 
lectors and  hobnobbed  with  Roman  centuri- 
ons. The  menu  selections  began  to  broaden, 
and  so  did  the  historical  context. 

It  struck  me  that  diners  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  also  adept  at  serving  up  meals  without 
fancy  place  settings.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
leap,  even  counting  for  the  several  centuries, 
to  concoct  a menu  evocative  of  biblical  times 
and  western  holiday  traditions.  I called  my 
sister  Sonia,  who  was  to  help  me  in  preparing 
the  meal,  and  she  was  similarly  enthused, 
although  she  did  point  out  that  the  recipe  1 
suggested  from  Seven  Hundred  Years  of  English 
Cooking  for  a saffron  colored  potato  soup 
served  in  stale  bread  bowls  was  not  authentic 
to  the  13th  century  — the  potato  is  a new 
world  addition  to  the  English  menu. 


The  two  of  us  envisioned  medieval  knights 
making  their  way  through  the  Holy  Land, 
mixing  their  western  tastes  with  the  bounty 
of  the  East.  Soon  we  had  devised  a menu  that 
consisted  of:  “Grete,”  but  modestly  sized, 
“Pyes”  for  both  the  carnivores  and  vegetari- 
ans, distinguished  with  red  and  green  crosses 
to  indicate  the  contents;  stuffed  vine  leaves; 
roast  brussel  sprouts  and  chestnuts;  and 
plates  filled  with  dates,  olives  and  figs  scat- 
tered about  the  table.  But  what  about  dessert? 

Apparently  intricate  sculptures  made  from 
sugar  and  paste,  sometimes  gilded,  were  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  medieval  banquet.  If  I 
start  soon  I am  sure  I can  construct  a simple 
Cistercian  church  in  the  Romanesque  style 
before  Christmas.  My  sister  will  work  on 
making  Turkish  delights. 

After  we  wandered  quickly  from  the  first 
century  to  the  13th,  I finally  had  a moment 
for  reflection  and  I began  to  question  the 
original  intent  of  this  family  dinner.  Perhaps, 
Christmas,  perhaps...  means  just  a little  bit 
more  than  impressing  your  relatives  with 
fancy  foods,  either  for  their  historical 
significance  or  their  complex  design. 

Sonia  and  I will  most  certainly  attempt  to 
make  the  pies,  less  the  cathedral.  My  sister 
Betty,  the  elder  and  the  sage,  has  agreed  to 
make  the  traditional  pudding  and  my  brother, 
the  real  chef,  has  agreed,  as  is  also  the 
tradition,  to  light  the  pudding  on  fire.  Alas, 
sister  Stephenie,  taking  care  of  forests  in 
Banff,  will  miss  the  affair. 

Yet  I am  tempted,  in  spite  of  all  the  good 
intentions,  to  seek  inspiration  from  another 
favourite  historical  time  period  of  mine  — the 
early  1700s,  known  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
Piracy.  After  all,  if  captured  on  a ship,  surely 
first  century  prophets,  medieval  knights  or 
even  18th-century  merchants  would  have 
consumed  that  staple  of  all  galley-sized 
kitchen  meals  — Salmagundi  — which  in 
essence  is  nothing  more  than  whatever  is  in 
the  larder  thrown  into  a big  pot.  Some  meals 
never  go  out  of  style. 

Caz  Zyvatkauskas  is  a U ofT  history  student  who 
doubles  as  designer  of  the  Bulletin.  She  shares  this 
space  with  Paul  Fraumeni. 


She  Said 


Of  ancient  foods  and 
small  kitchens 

BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury,  bright, 
furnished  apartments  available.  Home 
away  from  home.  Includes  your  every 
need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appliances, 
linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking, 
laundry,  Internet,  10  minutes  from 
U of  T and  hospitals.  E-mail:  info® 
irmoluxhomes.com;  website  www. 
irmoluxhomes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum. 
All  inclusive  pricing.  www. 
silkwoodproperties.com  or  e-mail 
furnishedrentals@silkwoodproperties. 
com;  416-410-7561.  (Property  owners 
can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close 
to  hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have 
ensuite  laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour 
security.  Clean,  bright,  tastefully  fur- 
nished. Personal  attention  to  your 
needs,  416-920-1473.  www.celebrity- 
condoservices.com 

King  St  W.  and  Bathurst  Excellent,  safe 
city  location,  15  minutes  to  U of  T.  2-bed- 
room  (900  sq.  ft.)  condo  with  stunning 
view  and  tons  of  amenities.  On  site  gym, 
parking,  rooftop  BBQ,  balcony,  ensuite 


laundry,  heat/air  conditioning  and  close 
to  everything,  $2,000.  dfontaine8@hot- 
mail.com;  416-203-3105. 

Avenue  RdySt  Clair.  Fully  furnished 
one-bedroom  apartment  Cable  TV, 
high-speed  Internet,  parking,  cleaning 
every  2 weeks.  5 minutes  from  subway, 
shops  and  restaurants.  No  smoking. 
See  details  at  www.foxbarproperties. 
com;  see  Nook.  Available  Dec  1.  $2,200 
per  month,  416-929-8617. 

Very  large,  beautiful  unfurnished  1 + 
bedroom,  1,225  sq.  ft.,  2 baths,  hard- 
wood floors,  10'  ceilings,  garden  front 
and  back  in  Victorian  house  on  lovely 
quiet  street  2 minutes  to  U of  T,  hospi- 
tals. Washer,  dryer,  dishwasher.  $1,750. 
Hydro,  garage  extra.  No  pets.  Tel:  416- 
971-5211. 

Beautiful  restored  unfurnished  three- 
bedroom  house.  Renovated  kitchen  and 
four-piece  bathroom,  formal  dining, 
parking  laundry,  garden,  fireplace. 
$2,900  plus  utilities  at  Yonge  and 
Lawrence.  Call  Ava,  416-654-3319. 

Yonge/St  Clair.  Excellent  transport  to 
U of  T and  all  parts  of  Toronto.  Large, 
sunny  furnished  apartment,  early 
December  to  late  May/early  June. 
Master  bedroom,  ensuite  bathroom, 
2nd  bedroom/study,  den/study,  large  liv- 
ing/dining room,  large  eat-in  kitchen, 
2nd  bathroom,  ensuite  laundry,  2 bal- 
conies. Concierge.  Underground  park- 
ing. Non-smokers  only.  $2,200  monthly 
including  utilities  (not  telephone).  416- 
960-3004,  glasbeek@yorku.ca. 

Spadina/Bemard.  Short  term,  Jan.  5 
through  March  30.  Comfortably  fur- 
nished, bright,  spacious,  1 bedroom  plus 
office,  2 levels,  piano,  fireplace, 
Internet,  laundry,  parking,  near  subway 
and  campus.  $1 ,600/month  inclusive. 
416-928-9663.  Photos  www.picasaweb. 
google. ca/airdpix/AptAd 


Temporary  room  to  rent  in  lovely,  spa- 
cious, renovated  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment on  Avenue  Road.  Available 
January  to  April.  $600  per  month.  Non- 
smoking quiet  female  preferred.  Must 
be  OK  with  a cat.  Peggy,  416-833-2155 

Rosedale,  downtown.  Bright,  spacious 
furnished  house.  Jan.  1 to  May  1 (some 
flexibility).  Quiet  tree-lined  street,  near 
park,  shops,  TTC.  Easy  access  to  U of  T. 
3-4  bedrooms,  den,  I'/i  baths.  Fireplace, 
piano,  sunporch,  deck,  fenced  yard, 
parking.  $2,500/month.  416-960-4964. 
dheller@yorku.ca 

Large,  light-filled  furnished  Edwardian 
house  near  High  Park,  3 bedrooms 
including  large  master,  study  and  TV 
room,  renovated  kitchen  and  bathroom. 
20  minutes  to  U of  T,  walk  to 
Roncesvalles  shops.  Available  early 
January  to  around  June  20. 
$2,200/month  including  utilities  and 
biweekly  cleaner.  416-533-3150, 
tom.hurka@utoronto.ca 

Unique  Canadian  experience.  3-bed- 
room family  home  recently  renovated 
complete  with  VA  washrooms,  laundry, 
garage,  available  immediately,  3 month 
minimum.  Steps  to  subway,  3 stops  to  St 
George  campus  and  teaching  hospitals. 
Christie  Park  area  quiet,  diverse  resi- 
dential area  near  Korea  town,  annex, 
Markham  village.  Little  Italy.  No  smok- 
ing, no  pets  416-537-3006.  my. rental® 
sympatico.ca 

Bloor/Dovercouft  Lovely,  furnished  3 
bedroom,  2 bathroom  house.  January  to 
May  2009.  Centrally  located,  close  to 
subway,  15  minutes  to  University.  Two 
parks  nearby.  $2,500/month  includes 
parking,  Internet,  cable,  phone,  utilities, 
bi-weekly  cleaning.  No  students.  416- 
516-0888. 

College-Spadina.  Renovated,  spacious 
live/work  loft.  Hardwood  floors, 
10'  ceilings,  crown  moldings,  skylights. 


wood-burning  fireplace,  central  air  con- 
ditioning, intercom,  sundeck.  One  bed- 
room plus  studio.  Approximately  1,350 
sq.  ft.  $1 ,996/month.  A must  see!  Call 
Teresa,  416-598-2811,  ext.  26.  E-mail: 
teresafusca@rogers.com 

Fully  furnished  comfortable,  2-bedroom 
house  available  Dec.  1 5-Feb.  28.  Walk  to 
Eglinton  West  subway/shopping.  $1,300 
-H  Utilities.  References.  416-787-9012. 

College/Spadina.  2-bedroom  unfur- 
nished condo.  Hardwood  floors,  bal- 
cony, A/C,  laundry.  3-minute  walk  to 
U of  T campus,  steps  to  TTC, 
Kensington,  Chinatown.  Available 
March  1.  $1, 800/month  + utilities.  Call 
416-926-9371. 

Avenue  Rd.-St.  Clair:  “Camelot" 
Charming,  spacious,  and  tastefully  fur- 
nished two-bedroom  in  heritage  co-op, 
overlooking  lovely  gardens,  includes 
Internet,  cable  and  telephone,  air  condi- 
tioning. $1,800.  Parking  nearby. 
Wonderful  locale  — restaurants,  shop- 
ping and  subway.  Cindy  Denwood,  416- 
508-1665. 

3-bedroom  fully  furnished.  Yonge  & 
College  on  Granby  St.  Clean  and  private 
executive  home,  5 appliances,  hard- 
wood floors,  high  ceilings,  private  deck, 
cable  TV,  wireless  Internet,  exposed 
brick  walls,  subway  1 block  away,  pho- 
tos online  www.lorusso.ca;  416-806- 
3423  for  Jan.  1. 

20  minutes  TTC  to  university.  Lovely 
stone  house  in  the  Kingsway,  furnished. 
Jan.  1 to  May  1 (flexible),  walk  to  restau- 
rants, shops,  2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  2 fire- 
places, study,  living  room,  family  room, 
parking,  Internet,  no  smoking,  no  pets, 
$2,900/month,  excluding  utilities.  416- 
525-2598,  Richard.kemerer@gmaii.com 

One  bedroom  furnished  upscale  base- 
ment apartment  in  High  Park.  Walking 
distance  to  Keeie  subway  station. 


Available  January  to  May  2009.  Mature, 
single  female  tenant  preferred.  Rent 
$950/month.  Phone:  416-762-3259. 

Two-storey,  fully  furnished  house. 
January  to  March  2009.  Walking  dis- 
tance University  of  Toronto.  Office  with 
Internet  capability.  On-site  garage  with 
car.  Resident  Thai  woman  student. 
Quiet  and  respectful.  Her  rent  is  firm  at 
$300  per  month,  payable  to  lessee. 
$2,500/month.  Anne,  416-539-0641; 
aroper@ca.inter.net 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel; 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest- 

house@canada.com;  web;  annexguest- 
house.com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum  14 
nights,  apartment  $44  or  single  room 
$27.  WiFi,  HDTV,  phones,  bikes. 
www.bandnob.com 

• Vacation/Leisure  • 

Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom  Muskoka 
Cottage  for  rent  near  Gravenhurst.  1% 
hours  from  Toronto  on  picturesque  lake. 
Fully  winterized,  great  views.  Ideal  for 
Christmas,  New  Year's  & holidays. 
Excellent  road  access  yet  wonderfully 
private.  416-782-4530. 

• Property  for  Sale  • 

170  Robert  Street  Much  sought  after 
prime  south  Annex  location.  Steps  to 
U of  T,  subway  & fab  bistros.  Charming, 
tastefully  decorated  Victorian,  updated 
mechanicals,  windows,  kitchen,  and 
baths.  Great  master's  bedroom  with 
walk-in  closet  & 5-piece  ensuite. 
Finished  basement  & garage.  Shows 


2009 


OF  EXCELLENCE 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  (UTAA) 

IS  PLEASEO  TO  WELCOME  NOMINATIONS  FOR  THESE  AWARDS. 


FACULTY  AWARD  A $1,000  prize  recognizing  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and  professional  endeavours. 


CAROLYN  TUOHY 
IMPACT  ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD 


A $1,500  award  honouring  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and  the  impact  of  scholarship  on  public  policy. 


CHANCELLOR'S  AWARD 


JOAN  E.  FOLEY 
QUALITY  OF  STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  AWARD 


Two  $1,000  prizes  for  outstanding  contributions  by  administrative  staff  The  Emerging  Leader  award 
will  recognize  a staff  member  who  demonstrates  potential  to  assume  more  senior  leadership.  The 
Influential  Leader  award  will  recognize  a staff  member  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  leadership 
in  motivating  and  empowering  others. 

A $1,000  award  given  to  a student,  alumnus/a,  adrriirustrative  staff  or  faculty  member  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  academic  or  extra-curriciJar  student  life  on  campus. 


LUDWIKAND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRIZE 


A $1,500  prize  recognizing  positive  and  lastirrg  contributions  to  education  and  action  in  the  fight 
against  discrimination.  Nominations  are  open  to  faculty,  staff  and  students. 


NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 

VIVEK  GOEL 
FACULTY  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD 


DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS; 

5 PM  ON  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  2009 
AWARDS  CEREMONY:  MONDAY,  MAY  4,  2009 

For  forms  and  additional  information 

WWW.  alumni,  utoronto.  ca 

or  contact  Satpal  McCaughey  in  the  Division  of  University  Advancement 
at  416-946-8668  or  satpal. mccaughey@i4toronto.ca 


In  recognition  of  distinguished  aclaievements  linking  teaching  and  research,  a $2,000  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  a faculty  member  and  $6,000  to  a department  or  division. 

This  award,  of  up  to  $2,500,  will  recognize  a faculty  member  who  has  served  the  University  of  Toronto 
with  distinction  in  multiple  leadership  capacities.  Caiididates  will  be  evaluated  on  how  they  have 
contributed  to  the  betterment  of  the  institution  through  different  spheres  of  engagement  including 
committees,  governance  bodies,  and  external  organizations  complementary  to  the  university’s  academic 
mission.  Sitting  faculty  governors  are  eligible,  but  individuals  currently  serving  in  major  administrative 
roles  are  not  eligible. 
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beautifully!  $689,000.  Nick  Porretta;  416- 
568-7653.  nickporretta@trebnet.ca 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  cooper- 
gl@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apart- 
ment hunting  services  too,  www. 
paris-aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website: 
www.maisonprovencale.org 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina),  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416- 
977-5666.  E-mail  dr.neil. pilkington® 
rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 


selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098; 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

COMMENSAL  VEGETARIAN  RESTAURANT. 

Delicious  healthy  meals.  Pay  by  weight. 
655  Bay  St,  entrance  on  Elm  St.  5-minute 
walk  from  Dundas  subway.  See  new 
customer  incentive  on  the  website 
www.commensal.ca  416-596-9364. 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  serv- 
ices. Direct  insurance  billing  available 
for  U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite 
1100.  416-929-6958.  www.Pacific 

Wellness.ca 


Registered  Psychologist  & Former 
Associate  Professor  Dr.  Becky 
Liddle.  Individual  and  couples  coun- 
selling. Pre-tenure  anxiety,  work/life 
balance,  academic  productivity, 
depression,  anxiety,  LGBTQ,  survivor 
issues,  general  psychotherapy. 
University  health  plan  reimburses.  Bloor 
& St.  George  or  Woodbine  & Danforth. 
Evenings  available.  More  information 
at  www.BeckyLiddle.ca  647-989-1555. 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Editorial  Services  Professional  proof- 
reading/copy editing  and  related  servic- 
es. References  include  Environment 
Canada  and  In  The  Hills  magazine. 
Flexible  timing.  Editors'  Association  of 
Canada  rates.  Contact  Susan  Robb  at 
416-789-9059  or  rosus9@aol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly® 
rogers.com 

VOLUNTEER.  The  Adult  Disabled 
Downhill  Ski  Club  of  Toronto  is  looking 
for  enthusiastic  skiing  volunteers  for 
our  Saturday  program,  starting  Jan. 
2009.  Lift  tickel/transportation  are  pro- 
vided. Skiing  is  at  a private  club.  Please 
contact  Fred  Gaby  at  416-445-6160  early 
in  November  30. 

Strengthen  your  teaching  and  presenta- 
tion skills.  Highly  qualified  private  tutor 
offers  custom  designed  coaching  in 
English  pronunciation  and  style  for  ESL 
speakers.  Inquiries:  416-972-0079. 


A uliissified  ad  nnsls  $30  for  up  in  3b  words  and  $.b0  iu'  uadi  aifditionai 
wnrd  (maxmiiin  70).  Yoof  phorift  nunibor  e-rii-ql  address  coorils  .s  two  '."O'-ds 

A i'hnqii(i  or  nronfiy  p.'iyiibie  to  Ur.ive’'sity  of  TorotiTr,  must 
noe.'rripiirjy  your  ad  Vi.sa  or  Musleicard  is  .'icneptaule.  Ads  must  be 
submitted  m witirici,  10  days  tiefo!'  tiip  Bullotin  piibiicaM'jn  date,  to 
fvlaviG  Ignaciu-Palaiica,  ! St'aifjiiir;  (lonimunicatiwis  DopatlmerU  ;< 
21  Kitigl?  fcbllege  Csrcic,  Ir-mntn,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  wil!  not  be  acceptqd  over  the  phorte.  To  receive  a tearsi'eet  and,/ 
or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self  -addressed  envelope.  For 
more  information'  pioase  call  (416)  378-2106  or  e-rriaiL 
mavic,palanca@uto!onto.ca.  < 
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CHAMPION 


Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  tire  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 

WORLD  CLASS  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS 
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ScaRaws 


Fax  Machines 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 

Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 
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Bufef's  laboratory  inc. 
6^3.  V year  , 

Outsl9a$tng  Adtuevemem 
iof  Bxeapmn»lV9iue  m 
Colour  LasarPfifilors  " 


RICOH 

muitihinciion  sysierns  • high  volume  * fax  mschines  pridters  • scanners 


Give  yourself  peace  of  mind  with 

the  right  coverage  for  you- 

Howard  Wong 

1600-438  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON 
Tel;  (416)  979-2667,  ext.  2229 
Fax:  (416)  979-0373 
howard_wong@cooperators.ca 


cm 


The  laigest  100%  Canadian 
multi-product  insurer. 


oS  the  co-opetktots 


A Better  Place  For  You- 


Home  Auto  Life  Investments  Group  Business  Farm  Travel 


Csloiir  I.  Evi  Digital « Printing  & Copying  (CD,  USB  Key  or  Website) 

Hi-Speed  & Self  Serve  Copying « Lsrf|8  Forrsat  & Offset  Prinlifsg 

Posters,  Banners,  Signs  i Passport/I.D.  Photos  - While  You  Wait! 

Faxing/Laminating/ipiifl|  Csrte,  'lape.  Coil,  Velio 

Envelopes,  Letter  Heads,  Invoices  s Business  Cards,  Post  Cards 

Spfsiaizifii  if!  tmm  Rgadirs  i School/Office  Supplies  at  BiscsaRl  Pri 
CiistdiT-Shirts/Cards/Caleiidars 


Fist  Elf ititnL  Relialilt  a FtiindN  Sinict 

StlVittWkiliyilWllIil24HlllS 

2 Locations  To  Serve  You! 

(416I593-2342  |416)977-«868 

203ACollegeSt  WGenardStE. 

(College  &Bevei1y)  (6eiTafd&  Church) 

Mext  to  Starbucks  Across  From  Ryerson 
For  Quotes  and  other  eifo  please  can  or  emaii  us 
at  infoi(alicos.com  or  gerrardpalicos.com 


Any  pudtase  of  $100  betae  Ite 
wilb  this  coupon!  SeeSiDtefordelaiis. 
Offer  Expires  120V2008 


Faculty  Housing  Program 

University  of  Toronto 

for  New  Faculty 

Residemial  Housing  Ancillary 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  on  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at; 

www.Iibrary.utoronto.ca/ newcomers/ 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HEP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
pENEFTT  FROM 
' CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS 
ORORTHOnC  FOOTWEAR: 


UOFT 


• Custom  ma(je  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 

SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  tor  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 

and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 


416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 
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CHINESE  ACUPUNCTURE  AND  HERBAL  CLINIC 


• Pain  Relief,  Arthritis 

• Infertility,  Menopause,  Menstrua!  P 

• Male  Problems 

• Depression,  Stress,  Insomnia 

• Migraine  Headache 

• Allergies,  Asthma,  Sinusitis 

• Skin  Problems 

• High  Blood  Pressure/  Cholesterol 

• Diabetes 

• Fatigue 

Acupuncture,  Chinese  Herbs,  Cosmetic  Acupuncture,  Reflexology,  R.IVI.T. 

Dr.  Chao  Wang  Dr.  Lei  Cao  Dr.  Yanll  Cao 

C.M.D.,M.Sc.,Dr.Ac.,Ph.D.  CM.D.,DrAc  C.M.D.,DrAc 

• From  a family  with  4 generations  practicing  Chinese  Medicine 

. Trained  in  Chinese  & Western  medicine  with  over  20  years  clinical  experience 

• Board  Directors  of  Chinese  Medicine  & Acupuncture  Association  of  Canada 

• Authors  of  over  40  published  medical  science  papers 

9S2  Bathurst  Si  roet  B-tSO  Ca/.-thra  Rd  f)2S7  Batfiurst  Stroct 

Toronto  lASR  .iOS  Mississauga  L SB  1 36  Toronto  .M2R  i/IS 

To!.-  '416/  640 -Olfab  Ttfi;  |90S)  ?7S  ;i283  >416;  22;  i686 


www.chinesehealthway.com 


FREE  CONSULTATION 

MOST  GROUP  INSURANCE  COVERS 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAR,S 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGHyFLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ ■ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Professional  Family  Footcare 


Toronto/Head  Office  ; 


27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407 

Across  Si  Mictuiel's Hospiial 


416-214-4697 


Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 
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Centre  for  Jewish  Studies 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


The  J.  Richard  and  Dorothy  Shiff 
Chair  of  Jewish  Studies  Lecture 


Maimomdes:  Halakhist  and  Philosopher 
David  Novak 

J.  Richard  and  Dorothy  Shiff  Chair  of  Jewish  Studies 
Centre  for  Jewish  Studies 


Wednesday,  December  3,  2008  • 8 pm 

Vivian  & David  Campbell  Conference  Facihty 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 
1 Devonshire  Place 

Free  Admission 

Presented  by  the  Centre  for  Jewish  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  For  more  information,  visit 
cjs.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-978-8118. 


LECTURES 


Honeybee  Colony  Collapse 
Disorder  in  Canada? 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof.  Ernesto  Guzman,  University  of 
Guelph.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Building. 
4:30  to  6 p.m.  Sigma  Xi,  U of  T Chapter 

Explaining  Religion. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof.  Harvey  Whitehoust  U^^^  of 
Oxford;  annuaLS^/j^i^^m1?rial 
FoujH^l^imir''feeorge  Ignatieff 
ThAtrerfS  Devonshire  Place.  6 p.m. 
Arts  & Science 

Commemorating  Ireland: 
Geographies  of  Memory. 
Thursday,  November  27 

Prof.  Yvonne  Whelan,  University  of 
Bristol.  Robert  Madden  Hall,  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael's  College,  100  St.  Joseph 
St.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

Cosmopoiesis:  A Dantean 
Foundation  for  Columbus' 

New  World. 

Friday,  November:^ 

Prof.  Mary  Watt,  University  of  Florida. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College, 

4 p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  Toronto  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium 

The  MOST  Microsat: 

A Suitcase  Full  of  Stars. 
Wednesday,  Decembers 

Prof.  Jaymie  Matthews,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  2074  South  Building, 
U of  T Mississauga.  7:30  to  10  p.m. 

U of  T Mississauga 

Maimonides: 

Halakhist  and  Philosopher. 
Wednesday,  Decembers 

Prof.  David  Novak,  Centre  for  Jewish 
Studies;  J.  Richard  & Dorothy  Shiff 
Chair  of  Jewish  Studies  lecture.  Vivian 
& David  Campbell  Conference  Facility. 
8 p.m.  Jewish  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


Revisiting  McCarthyism  and  the 
Social  Sciences  in  Mid-Century 
America. 

Friday,  November  28 

Mark  Solovey,  IHPST.  208 N Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  4 to 
6 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of  Science 
& Technology  and  American  Studies 

The  Political  Function  of  Soviet 
Cinema  in  the  1930s. 

Wednesday,  Decembers 

Jamie  Miller,  post-doctoral  fellow, 
history;  history  graduate-faculty 
series.  2098  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  History 

Worlds,  Words  and  the  Social: 
Labours  of  Objectification  and 
the  Production  of  Self-Making 
Subjects  in  Tamil  Literacy 
Activism. 

Friday,  Decembers 

Prof.  Francis  Cody,  anthropology.  246 
Anthropology  Building,  19  Russell  St. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Anthropology 

Water  Engineering  and 
Rainmaking  Invocations  in 
Yemen. 

Wednesday,  December  10 

Ingrid  Hehmeyer,  IHPST.  323  Did 
Victoria  College  Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology 


[SEMINARS 


"Designer  Babies"  and  the 
Governance  of  Life:  The  Case  of 
Pre-implantation  Genetic 
Diagnosis. 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Prof.  Ann  Robertson,  public  health 
sciences.  Great  Hall,  88  College  St. 

4:10  p.m.  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 

Nanomaterials:  Emerging 
Environmental  and  Public  Health 
Impacts. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Prof.  Roland  Hosein,  Dalla  Lana  School 


of  Public  Health.  1210  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

Erasing  the  Fear  Memory  Trace. 
Friday,  November  28 

Prof.  Sheena  Josselyn,  cell  and 
systems  biology.  432  Ramsay  Wright 
Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems  Biology 

Roads  to  Freedom. 

Monday,  December  1 

Prof.  Arthur  Ripstein,  philosophy.  200 
Larkin  Building,  15  Devonshire  Place. 

3 to  5 p.m.  Ethics 

Supporting  Recent  Immigrants  in 
Their  Effort  to  Access 
Information  on  Health  and 
Health-Related  Services: 

The  Case  of  211  Toronto. 
Wednesday,  Decembers 
Andrea  Cortinois,  HCTP  doctoral  fellow, 
speaker;  Prof.  Shelley  Wall,  Institute  of 
Medical  Sciences;  discussant;  Mike 
Massimi,  HCTP  doctoral  fellow, 
computer  science,  moderator.  618 
Health  Sciences  Building,  155  College 
St.  3 to  5 p.m.  Health,  Technology  & 
Place 

Access  to  Care  for  Critically  III 
Patients  Across  the  Gender  and 
Life  Spans. 

Wednesday,  Decembers 

Prof.  Robert  Fowler,  medicine.  Great 
Hall,  88  College  St.  4:10  p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Bioethics 

Biological  Functions  of  the 
Ubiquitin  Ugases  Nedd4  and 
Nedd4'2. 

Monday,  Decembers 

Prof.  Daniela  Rotin,  biochemistry.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Examining  Determinants  of 
Health  Among  Immigrant 
Populations  in  the  Dixie-Bloor 
Neighbourhood. 

Tuesday,  Decembers 

Kathi  Wilson,  geography  and  planning, 
U of  T Mississauga.  177  University 
College.  1:15  to  2:45  p.m.  Urban  Health 
Initiative 

Religion  and  Clinical  Ethics  in 
Canada:  Key  Considerations  and 
Recommendations  in  the  Wake 
of  the  Golubchuk  Case. 
Wednesday,  December  10 

Robert  Mundle,  Toronto  Rehabilitation 
Institute.  Great  Hall,  88  College  St. 

4:10  p.m.  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 


Grades:  7 to  12  Enrolment:  644 


37  i Bloor  St,West 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R7 
416.946.7995 
info@utschoois.ca 
www.utschoois.ca 


UNlVEkSITY  OF  TORONTO  SCHOOLS 


UTS  is  a university  preparatory  school 
affiliated  with  the  University  ofToronto, 
Located  on  U of  T’s  St.  George  Campus, 
UTS  offers  high  achieving  students  a 
specialized  curriculum. 

Our  unique  co-educational  learning 
environment  encourages  creative 
interests  and  physical  activity  as  well 
as  a sense  of  social  responsibility. 


Application  Deadline  for  Grade  Seven  is  December  I,  Zl 
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EVENTS.  15 


MEETINGSANDCONFERENCES 


From  Jurassic  Park 
to  Rothko's  Chapel. 

Friday,  December  5 arid 
Saturday,  December  6 

In  light  of  recent  transformations  to  the 
city  of  Toronto's  museum  landscape, 
with  the  new  ROM  crystal,  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario,  Gardiner  Museum  and  the 
Aga  Khan  Foundation  for  Islamic  Art, 
this  international  symposium  will 
address  ideas  of  new  museography, 
the  art  of  designing  exhibitions,  in  the 
contemporary  museum.  Dec.  5,  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario.  6 to  7;30  p.m.  Dec,  6, 
Room  103,  230  College  St.  10  a.m,  to 
7:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design  and  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
7 O'clock  Big  Band. 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Jehanbakhsh  Jasavala,  director. 

Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  November  27 

Leslie  Newman,  flute;  Peter  Longworth, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  4 

Songs  of  the  season,  a showcase  of 
graduate  voice  students.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Sounds  of  Our  Time. 

Saturday,  November  29 

Electroacoustic  music,  featuring  recent 
works  by  students,  faculty  and  guest 
composers.  Walter  Hall.  2 p.m. 

Wind  Symphony. 

Saturday,  November  29 

Jeffrey  Reynolds,  conductor. 

MacMillan  Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$14,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 
Tuesday,  December  2 

First-year  students  perform.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Guitar  Orchestra. 

Tuesday,  December  2 

Jeffrey  McFadden,  director.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

World  Music. 

Wednesday,  Decembers 

Gamelan  Ensemble.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  December  5 

Annalee  Patipatanakoon,  violin,  and 
friends,  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$25,  students  and  seniors  $15. 

Choirs  in  Concert 
Saturday,  December  6 

Opera-in-Season:  U of  T Choirs,  with 
guest  artists;  Doreen  Rao,  conductor. 


MacMillan  Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$14,  students  and  seniors  $8. 

Opera  Tea. 

Sunday,  December  7 

Humperdinck:  Hansel  and  Gretel. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$26. 

Percussion  Ensemble. 

Sunday,  December  7 

Beverley  Johnston,  director.  Walter 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Beaver  Tales: 

Canadian  Art  and  Design. 

To  December  6 

This  exhibition  showcases  both 
emerging  and  established  designers 
and  craft  makers,  alongside  seminal 
artists  who  spearheaded  the  tradition 
of  interpreting  and  celebrating 
Canadian  countryside  and  wildlife  in 
their  artwork.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

Science,  Planning,  Expulsion: 

The  National  Socialist  General 
Plan  for  the  East 
To  December  13 

This  collection  of  photographs  and 
expert  commentary  conveys  the  Nazi 
regime’s  plan,  submitted  to  Heinrich 
Himmler  in  1941,  to  restructure  the  East 
racially,  demographically  and  spatially. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  GALLERY 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Bill  Bums:  Bird  Radio. 

To  December  14 


This  exhibition  is  a continuation  of  the 
artist's  curious  work  on  animals,  plants 
and  safety.  It  focuses  on  strategies  of 
mimicry  and  the  authority  attached  to 
schematic  diagrams.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. ; 
Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Where  Duty  Leads: 

Canada  in  ^e  Rrst  World  War. 

To  December  19 

The  exhibition  brings  together  a range 
of  material  — photographs,  histories, 
poetry,  memoirs,  letters,  government- 
issued  posters,  official  documents, 
literature  of  the  training  camps  and  of 
the  trenches;  curated  by  Graham 
Bradshaw.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m,  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


The  Fiz  in  Physics  and  Other 
Science  Shjff. 

Sunday,  November  30 

Fun  for  kids  aged  six  to  12,  with  Russell 
Zeid,  Royal  Canadian  institute  council 
member  and  educator.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 

Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Canan  Agus  Oran. 

Saturday,  December  16 
Scottish  Gaelic  language  and  song 
workshops.  Guest  teachers  are 
Scotland's  renowned  Gaelic  singer 
Catherine-Ann  MacPhee;  Oigrig 
Keough,  a native  Gaelic  speaker  and 
longtime  Gaelic  educator;  and  David 
Livingstone-Lowe,  Celtic  studies 
program.  Language  classes  will  be 
offered  at  the  beginner,  intermediate 
and  advanced  levels.  There  will  be  a 
song  workshop.  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael's  College.  121  St.  Joseph  St. 
Tickets  $40,  non-U  of  T students  $20,  U 
of  T students  and  native  speakers,  free. 
Celtic  Studies 


COMMIHEES 


SEARCH 

DIRECTOR,  CENTRE  FOR  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
A search  committee  has  been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  to 
recommend  a director  for  the  Centre  of  Comparative  Literature.  Members  are: 
Professor  Meric  Gertler,  interim  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (chair);  David 
Klausner,  vice-dean  (interdisciplinary  affairs).  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Elizabeth 
Cowper,  vice-dean  (programs),  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Ricardo  Sternberg, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese;  and  Eric  Cazdyn,  Linda  Hutcheon  and  Barbara  Havercroft, 
comparative  literature;  and  Aphrodite  Gardner,  administrative  staff,  comparative 
literature;  Ryan  Culpepper,  graduate  student,  comparative  literature;  and  Vera 
Melnyk,  assistant  dean  and  director,  office  of  the  dean  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate  receiving  nominations  and/or  comments  from 
interested  members  of  the  university  committee.  These  should  be  submitted  by  Nov. 
28  to  Professor  Meric  Gertler,  Room  2005,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Professor  Susan  Pfeiffer  will  complete  her  term  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  June  30.  She  has  indicated  she  will  not  be  seeking  reappointment  The 
advisory  committee  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a dean  welcomes  comments 
and  nominations  from  interested  persons.  The  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  concurrently  serves  as  vice-provost  (graduate  education). 

Nominations  and  comments  should  be  sent  to  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (policy 
and  planning).  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall,  by  Dec.  10;  fax,  416-978-3939;  e-mail, 
h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


Ask  us  how  to  make  a planned  gift  to  U of  T. 

tel:  416-978-3846 
e-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca 
www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 


■ra  UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Bruce  E.  Walker 

Law  Office 

Barristers  and  Solidtors,  Notaries  Public 


- Mi, . , ■ ■ .. 


phone: 

fax: 


(416)  96I-74SI 
(416)  961-5966 


205-65  Wellesley  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  IG7 

www.bwaikeriaw.coin 


• Reasonable  Fees 

• Remarkable  Service 

• Since  1992 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat  9:00  - 5:09 
For  appointment  cal!  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  availabie 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


Packing,  Itfoving  & Shipping  Supplies  for  anjr.Occasiott 

Free  Parking  • Free  Dell  very  - 

Kor  tfuefiljf  products  md  dhmunted  priciop,  why  anyWIwftt 


542  Mt  PfaasantRd.  Toronto  • 416-92  2-9533 
2S77BioorSt  West  *416-239-1737 

www.boxspot.com 


Professor  of  Social  Anthropology 
Head  of  the  School  of  Anthropology  & 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  University  of  Oxford 

Thursday,  November  27,  2008  6:00  p.m. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre  15  Devonshire  Place 
Free  Admission  Reception  to  Follow 

For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca, 
contact  events@artsci.utoronto.ca  or  call  416-946-5937. 
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Go  Forth  and  Conqoer 

Three  seasoned  scholars  share  their  wisdem  with  the  Novemher  2008  graduating  class 


Convocation  is  a rite  of  passage  that  sends  students  out 
into  the  working  world  to  find  a satisfying  path  in  life.  It 
isn't  necessarily  easy  or  straightforward,  so  it's  useful  to 
reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

These  three  respected  U ofT professors  were  speakers  at  the 
recent  convocation  ceremonies  and  these  are  excerpts  from 
their  addresses. 

Professor  Gaye  Averill,  vice-principal 
(academic)  and  dean,  0 ofIMississauya; 

Allow  me  to  take  a quick  digression  concerning 
serendipity.  It  was  in  1754  that  Horace  Walpole,  the 
fourth  earl  of  Orford  and  cousin  of  celebrated  Lord 
Nelson,  wrote  a letter  in  which  he  coined  the  term 
“serendipity,”  from  the  Persian  name  for  the  island 
nation  now  called  Sri  Lanka,  originally  Serendip.  He 
wrote,  “It  was  once  when  I read  a silly  fairy  tale,  called 
The  Three  Princes  of  Serendip:  as  their  highnesses  trav- 
elled, they  were  always  making  discoveries,  by  acci- 
dents and  sagacity,  of  things  which  they  were  not  in 
quest  of.”  The  term  has  come  into  popular  usage. 

And  how  did  I become  a dean  at  the  University  of 
Toronto?  Well,  I was  chairing  the  music  department 
at  NYU  but  my  wife  had  long  wanted  to  move  back  to 
the  Toronto  area  where  her  parents  lived.  With  a baby 
on  the  way,  I tried  to  convince  her  that  we  could 
move  to  Toronto  and  that  I could  commute  to  NYU 
for  three  days  each  week.  She  was  unconvinced,  but 
nevertheless,  we  came  to  Toronto  to  look  at  real  estate 
and  while  staying  at  the  house  of  my  parents-in-law,  I 
received  a call  from  the  executive  talent  agency  work- 
ing on  the  search  for  the  next  dean  of  music  at  U of  T 
...  would  I allow  my  name  to  be  considered?  Too  much 
serendipity  knocking  at  my  door?  I thought  so  and  I 
was  sure  it  was  a prank  that  a friend  or  relative  was 
playing  on  me.  And  recently,  just  as  I was  adjusting  to 
stepping  almost  entirely  outside  of  my  discipline  by 
accepting  the  wonderful  offer  to  come  to  UTM  as  vice- 
principal (academic)  and  dean,  I found  myself  elected 
president-elect  of  the  Society  for  Ethnomusicolgy,  an 
invitation  to  a rich  involvement  with  my  discipline 
and  its  future  over  the  next  four  years. 

So,  as  you  look  out  on  the  possibilities  ahead  in 
your  lives  and  careers,  please  don’t  think  that  the 
dean  is  telling  you  not  to  prepare  well  or  to  plan 
ahead,  because  luck  and  serendipity  strike  much 
more  frequently  around  those  who  are  prepared  and 
who  work  hard.  But  also  please  recognize  that  many 
of  the  transformative  moments  in  your  lives,  many  of 


the  opportunities  that  open  up  for  you  and  paths  that 
you  travel  down  will  be  the  ones  not  planned  for;  the 
serendipitous  products  of,  as  Horace  Walpole  said, 
“accidents  and  sagacity”  while  you  are  searching  for 
something  else. 

So  whether  you  call  it  luck,  happenstance,  acci- 
dent, serendipity,  fate  or  the  will  of  God,  I hope  that 
you  too  will  be  able  to  recognize  and  be  open  to  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  and  chance  encoun- 
ters — that  your  life  too  will  be  the  beneficiary  of 
productive  accidents  and  unexpected  discoveries. 

You  too  many  find  yourself  richer  for  being  on  a 
journey  to  the  Isle  of  Serendip. 

Linda  Hutcheon,  University  Professor  of  [nglish; 

Despite  all  the  negative  talk  out  there  of  economic 
hard  times,  about  the  lack  of  career  choices  for  uni- 
versity graduates,  there  are  still  some  voices  that  can 
be  heard  — crying  in  the  pessimistic  wilderness  ~ 
offering  you  neither  disheartening,  “realistic”  dis- 
couragement nor  unreasonable,  Pollyanna-ish  delu- 
sions. Instead  they  provide  challenges,  positive  chal- 
lenges. Those  of  you  who  are  women,  who  are  from 
working-class  backgrounds,  who  are  not  of  the  domi- 
nant race,  religion  or  sexual  orientation  — all  of  you 
can  be  grateful  that  you  do  not  live  in  earlier  times 
when  you  likely  wouldn't  be  here  at  all  graduating 
today:  your  gender,  your  race  or  your  class  would  have 
determined  what  you  would  do  with  your  life  — and, 
more  important,  what  you  would  not  do.  As  the 
daughter  of  working-class  Italian  immigrants  and  as 
the  first  of  my  family  to  go  to  university,  I am  person- 
ally aware  that,  in  comparison,  we  have  indeed  come 
a long  way.  Yes,  there  is  further  to  go,  much  further; 
there’s  no  room  for  complacency.  But  we  still  need  to 
put  things  in  historical  perspective;  that’s  part  of 
what  your  education  here  will  have  taught  you. 

The  qualities  you  need  to  be  happy  and  successful 
in  our  current  world  — things  like  integrity,  initiative, 
adaptability,  flexibility  — are  not  qualities  that  come 
only  from  the  luck  of  the  draw  or  your  upbringing  or 
even  your  parents’  gene  pool.  Your  university  educa- 
tion here  at  the  University  of  Toronto  helped  develop 
many  of  them,  teaching  you  independence  of 
thought  and  the  function  of  reasoned  argument  and 
of  researched  evidence.  It  taught  you  that  the  wheel 
need  not  be  invented  anew  by  each  generation  but 
that  each  can  build  upon  the  history  of  achievement 
of  the  one  before,  just  as  easily  as  it  can  (and  should) 


critically  examine  truisms  that  threaten  to  become 
truths. 

Professor  Glen  Jones,  Ontario  Oesearcli  Chair 
in  post-secondary  education  policy  and 
measurement; 

A few  days  ago,  on  Nov.  11,  most  Canadians  spent  at 
least  a few  moments  reflecting  on  war  and  peace  and 
I was  reminded  of ...  the  story  of  Tom  Brandon,  a 
young  man  from  Regina,  Sask.,  who  in  January  of 
1945  was  a prisoner  in  Lemsdorff,  Germany.  One 
day  the  guards  yelled  “March,”  and  like  thousands  of 
others,  Brandon  began  what  would  become  a 1,000- 
kilometre,  four-month  journey  ahead  of  advancing 
Russian  armies.  One  day,  he  notices  another 
Canadian  in  an  Air  Force  uniform  and  he  borrowed  a 
pamphlet  that  the  fellow  had  been  reading  while  he 
w’alked.  Brandon’s  eyes  were  almost  immediately 
drawn  to  a section  of  the  document  that  read, 
“University  training  — provision  is  made  under  bene- 
fit Number  5 of  the  Postdischarge  Re-establishment 
Order  for  the  continued  education  of  students ...” 
According  to  a 1946  article  in  Maclean's  magazine  it  is 
at  that  moment,  as  a prisoner  of  war  being  marched 
through  Germany  in  the  dead  of  winter  that  Tom 
Brandon,  for  the  very  first  time,  begins  to  think  about 
attending  university. 

Until  that  time,  a university  education  was  only 
available  to  a small  elite  and  the  veterans  benefits 
program  pushed  open  the  doors  of  the  university  to  a 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  would  never  have 
ordinarily  set  foot  on  campus.  Once  those  doors  were 
open,  they  became  impossible  to  close.  When  1 think 
of  this  great  transition  from  elite  to  mass,  to  almost 
universal  education  — a transition  that  continues  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  a knowledge  society  and  a 
knowledge  economy  — I associate  the  starting  point 
with  this  image  of  a prisoner,  marching  through  win- 
ter snow  and  finding  solace  in  dreams  of  further  edu- 
cation and  peace. 

Higher  education  is  about  promise  and  potential; 
it  is  about  increasing  capacity  to  contribute  to  a 
profession,  to  understand  and  contribute  to  under- 
standing, to  change  a life,  to  change  the  world.... 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  influence  the  role 
of  higher  education  for  future  generations  through 
your  leadership  ...  I encourage  you  to  take  this 
responsibility  seriously. 


